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By Making a Few Changes 
Let’s Talk, It Over 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 


will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Galton. Woolen and 


Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


Spinning, [Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Whitin Machine Works | 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
January 28, 1926 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


Allow us to call to your attention the last and newest member 
of our Sales and Expert Force, Mr. Dyson Barker. Mr. Barker, our 
expert on our Model "E" Nasmith type Comber, received his training 
in England. However, before coming to us "Dysie" had made many 
trips to this country in order to supervise the installations of 
English—made Nasmith Combers. Consequently, he knows our Model "E" 
Comber and also is at home in this part of the world. 


At the present moment Mr. Barker is in Italy supervising the 
erection of an installation of our Combers in the Bergamasca Mill. 
He writes home as follows:— | 


"P. S. I have not had the slightest trouble with the erection 
of these machines, and the way they go together is a credit to 
the different foremen." 


Through the quality of our workmanship we try to build all of 
our machinery to give the above service to our customers. 


Yours sincerely, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


AT 


YOUR 
SERVICE! 


Mr. Dyson Barker 
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SPECIALIZ 
TEXTILE 


AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


ENTY-FIVE years ago this organization 
} was established, with a humble beginning, 
i= with a definite vision of Service to the 
Textile Industry. The years that have passed have 
seen many changes in the methods and customs of 
the industry; in which time Jacques Wolf & Co. 
has aimed to do more than just keep pace with 
the procession. 


The splendid growth of our company, the increased 
prosperity we have enjoyed as our business has ex- 
panded, the esteemed confidence of our many friends 
in the industry, are at this time being rededicated 
as our heritage for the future. Our aspiration is to 
continue to serve our customers intelligently, eff- 
ciently, and to be always ready for the next step 
ahead as the Textile Industry continues its steady 
progress toward new goals of achievement. 


ARG AAT 


JACQUES WoLF&CoO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC. N.¢J. 
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ParkSpray High Duty 


Humidifier 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Another Member of the 
ParkSpray “High Duty” Family 


This is a High Duty air conditioning 
unit of greater capacity—a unit that we 
worked on in the laboratory for several 
years before presenting to the textile 
trade. 

Without advance advertising 1502 of 
these units are at work in 48 different 
plants. 

Most of these were sold not on a basis 
of “how many units” or the price per 
each, but “what results,’’ because of 
confidence in our engineers and in their 
combined experience. 


Type HDD 
Patent Applied for 


Here are a few users: 


Mill 
Southern Worsted Company 
Indian Head Mills of Ala. 


Engineers 


Lockwood, Greene 
Mill’s Engineer 


Mt. Vernon Woodberry Mills J. E. Sirrine 


Nashua Mfg. Company 
Republic Cotton Mills 
Aragon Mills 
Cherokee Spin. Co. 
John Farnum Mfg. Co. 
Social Circle Cotton Mill Co. 
Avondale Mills 
Walton Cotton Mill 
Canton Cotton Mills 
Dixie Cotton Mills 
Houston Cotton Mills 


Parks-Cramer 

J. E. Sirrine 

L. W. Robert 
Lockwood, Greene 
Parks-Cramer 

L. W. Robert 

J. E. Sirrine 
Lockwood, Greene 
Mill’s Engineer 
Parks-Cramer 

J. E. Sirrine 


Where high temperatures are created by textile operations (such 
as spinning) these large capacity heads provide the desired amount 
of water vapor to secure desired regain and to neutralize the 
heat—-without adding to the number of units to be cared for. 


Profit by ParkSpry High Duty Climate 


| indus 
Fitchburg 


Parks -Cramer Company 
& Contractors 

rial Prping and Air Condition ing 

Boston 


Charlotte 
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Don’t Blame [he Man... 
Blame Method! 


If your roving waste amounts to around 10,000 pounds annually, don’t blame 
your men. It’s the method of cleaning. 


If your annual cost of roving bobbins surprises you, it is not due to the 
spinners or bobbins. It’s the method of cleaning. 


The Termaco makes it practical to fix responsibility for roving waste and cut 
down the amount. It prolongs the life of bobbins by carding off the waste, not 


cutting it off. It saves a further and very substantial amount of money by not 
cutting the staple. 


x 


An investigation by the A. C. Nielson Company, an engineering organization 


of Chicago, showed a Termaco will save its own cost four times a year by the 
saving it effects. 


A copy of the Nielson investigation will be sent upon request. It contains 
information we believe you will find of special value. 


Ask for Special Survey No. 10. 


Engineering Department 


The TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


TERMACO 


ROVING BOBBIN CLEAN ER 
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Analysis Dry Goods Situation 


T the present time this countrs 

enjoys the highest real wages in 
all history—roughly. 50 per cent 
over 1920. The elimination of waste 
has been an important factor in this. 
The consumer's desires for better 
finer things are being concerted in- 
to over-the-counter sales. Not the 
least important factor has been more 
efficient distribution. 

The economic welfare and happi- 
ness of the public is the first con- 
sideration of busimess. From that 
standpoint the present situation is 
indeed a favorable one. Industries 
which have contributed to the presr- 
ent happy economic stiuation have 
devised more efficient wavs of doing 
business. 

The question facing us is, has the 
dry goods industry kept the pace se! 
by the natural forees of human and 
industrial development? 

Let us consider a few typical de- 
velopments in other industries: 

I. The Automobile Industry is the 
first shining example of progress in 
modern business. What is the un- 
derlying reason for the advancement 
of that industry? ‘To answer in a 
few words, one would say, a [thor- 
ough, up-0-the-minute understand- 
ing of the desires of the consumer 
and the adoption of posilive meas- 
ures designed to meet these require- 
ments. For instance: 

2) The public desired closed cars 
alt more reasonable prices. The au- 
fomobile industry supplied them, 
with increased profit to ilself. 

3) The public waned to buy eats 
“on time.” Some mor homes 
lo make the full cash payments re- 
guireed- The motor industry then 
supp'ied installment service—olher- 
wise the point of saturation would 
have been reached years ago. 

4) The public desires still smar't- 
er cars, even in the lower-priced 
makes. Present facts prove how 2 
prompt meeting of this poss‘bilitv 
subsconscious desire yie'ds large re- 
turns. I understand from what I be- 
lieve to be dependable information 
that one of the largest producers, 
who has made no style change for 
years, until recently a slight chanve 
was made, had experienced a sligh’ 
decrease in sales to the publie dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1925- 
Contrasted to that is anolher ver 
large producer, which met the de- 
mand for smartness, in even its low- 
est priced cars, and indeed, was quile 
instrumental in the development of 


Address By H. W- Davie of Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Company, 
Before National Wholesale Dry Goods Association. 


that desire—has had an increase in 
sales to the public in the same period 
of 13 per eent. 

Il. The Petroleum Industry, con- 
sidered for many years to be an oc- 
topus heedless of the wants, desires 
or needs of the public or the (rade, 
is today and has been for some time 
devoting the best thought in the in- 
dustry to the human needs and the 
economic needs of the consumer, thie 
dealer and the distributor. 

1) First, the petroleum industry 
has striven to make its products pet- 
fer and better, and suitable to the 
changing standards of public needs. 

2) It. has devoted constant analy- 
tical study to the need, not only of 
quality in product, but to the need 
of courteous, efficient service. 

3) A striking example in the oil 
business of building success througa 
meeting the desires and needs of the 
American Petroleum Transport Cc. 
Several years ago that company de- 
lermined to sell its own refined proa- 
uts which formerly had been sold in 
hulk to other countries. The Pan- 
American people went into territor- 
ies seemingly heavily covered by 
lerge and eminently profitable com- 
petitors. After a very careful analy- 
sis of the conscious and unconscious 
aesires and needs of both retail and 
consumer customers, that company 
started with no business, and 10 one 
vear had as much as 25 per cent of 
the total business in some territor- 
ies. In certain territories they start- 
ed with no dealers and in short order 
hed a large percentage of the inde- 
pendent dealers located there. They 
sold their product and have develop- 
ed a wonderfully successful. busi- 
ness on the basis of ideas and ser- 
vice and not by cutting prices. 

Ill. The Men’s Clothing Industry. 
i‘or years the produet of this in- 
dustry represented poor materia! 
and poor workmanship. Then a 
few far-sighted men studied the 
consumer and his wants and devel- 
oped sound businesses on the basis 
of careful, analytical thought and a 
thorough comprehension of the 
needs of the consumer and the eco- 
nomic problems of the retailer. 

Many. of the old tailors could have 
established . suceessful businesses 
for: themselves in honest ready to 
wear, had they not taken a passive 


and even a scornful attitude toward 
this new industry which was des- 
tined to become of paramount im- 
portance in their field. 

The Basis for Progress. 

What lessons can we learn from 
these and similar cases? 

{) These industries have studied 
the underlying economic facts af- 
feeting the markets they sought to 
serve; 

2) they have anticipated the 
needs or desires of their public— 
they have helped form the consum- 
ers consciousness of desire; 

3) they have constantly striven 
to make more highly salable prod- 
ucts; and 

i) they have studied methods of 
bringing all the factors in their dis- 
tribution imto a smoothly working 
unit rather than permit them to 
operate individually and sometimes 
antagonistically to each other 

All Have Same Problems. 

IV. The dry goods industry. The 
lime has come when we in the dry 
goods business must face the. fact 
that from producer to retailer we 
are parts of the same body and that 
the problem of one is the problem 
of the others—producer, wholesaler 
and retailer alike. 

To meet our common 
we need greatest 


problems 
possible 


amount of light and the least possible 


We have talked a 
lot about these problems but ac- 
complished little to date. Mark 
Twain might have been referring to 
us when he said: “Everyone talks 
about the weather, but no one does 
anything about it.” 

\ survey of the dry goods indus- 
try discloses certain weaknesses in 
each one of the three factors in the 
distribution of dry goods merchan- 
dise; in the producer, in the whole- 
saler, and im the retailer—faults 
which need correction or improve- 


amount of heat. 


ment, 


The Producer’s Failing. 

Begin at the beginning—consider 
‘he producer. Broadly speaking, the 
following criticisms seem to be 
fair: 

|) We have not given adequate 
study to the problems, needs and 
desires of the consumer, the retailer 
and the wholesaler. 


2) We have been slow in our 


styling of existing lines and in de- 
veloping new lines in keeping with 
the trend of the consumer's needs 
and preferences. 

3) The market has not 
messured in terms of reasonable 
estimates of possible volume—to 
avoid over-production and insure 
economic distribution. Sales have 
not heen directed or stabilized as 
definitely. as in. other industries. 


The Retailer. 


been 


1) In the scramble to feature 
low prices. the retailer has forgot- 
ten that the public wants service 
and honest merchandise and will 
pay for it. 

2) He has neither analyzed turn- 
over im detail nor definitely organ- 
ized himself to attain it on a sound 
basis: 

3) Usually he has 
least two-thirds of his time and 
theueht to lower buying and not 
more than one-third to better. sell- 
ing. It should be the other wavy 
round. 


devoted af 


The Wholesaler. 


He has not studied the con- 
sumer trend or the retailer's prob- 
lems: he has not organized to help 
the retailer meet competitive con- 
ditions: 

2) He has not distinguished be- 
fween large and small stores and 
has not provided the particular 
kind of service required by each: he 
has not realized that both iypes of 
service could be maintained on a 
basis economically sound for both 
the retailer and the wholesaler: 

3) He has not studied his terri- 
lorial market or even analyzed 
proverly his own sales: thus he has 
nol organized io give the service 
indicated by an intelligent check-up 
on his position in his field. 

Let me quote from a lefter which 
is fairly typical of letters received 
during the past year, which bears 
on the efforts my house has been 
making to organize and to perfect 
its service, and maintain a constant 
understanding of the needs and in- 
terests of the consumer, the retailer 
and. the wholesaler. 

Until the retailer realizes that 
he must support the wholesaler, our 
husiness probably will remain poor.” 
It undoubtedfy will—so long as thal! 
attitude exists. 

Should we expect the retailer to 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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The Cardless Jacquard Flat Knitting Machine 


item m the cost of pro- 


ducing designs in color on flat- 
Kintling machines is the expense of 
ine jacquard cards. The only vari- 
aiions possible with one set ofl 


cards are those obtainable by the use 
of different each new pattern 
necessitates a new set of cards. For 
reason the introduction of a 
jacquard flat machine capable of 
inaking a wide range of designs with- 
| additional expense should attract 
the notice of all outerwear and fancy 
manutaciurers 


In place of the jacquard cards a 
drum is used built up of detachabie 
r il strips cut to the gauge of the 
Machine, as vet, are only 
‘iapted to take two colors in the 
one eourse, and designs are restricl- 
mil to those of a geometrical nature. 


rhe feature of the machine does not 


i@ so much in the absence of cards 
which not entirely novel—hiut in 
fhe meenious method of controlling 


The Selecting Mechanism. 


In the ti 
‘Bit 


the black bed. be- 
hinged selectors 


iCAS 
needies, are 


with which the drum e¢omes mio 


direct contact. The drum is moved 
I ward to make the selection as the 
im carriage completes each tra- 
Versi The seleetion made depenas 


upon the cut of the metal strips, and 


ihese are arranged in pairs, one strip 
heing mplementary to the other. 
|) ng the xnittme action the drum 
es held lear of the selectors, and al 
very other course, each time the 
in irriage moves. towards the 
oli is allernately raised and 
wered » present first one strip 
and then its complement to the 
selectors. Uniess the drum is turn- 
ead O1 S aXis only one pair ol strips 
s used, the individual strips com- 
ng. into action-in turn. Usually two 
eourses are knitted with one selec 
tion, followed by two courses with 
ihe “filling-in” selection. Hence, by 
xnittineg two courses with each color 
mui changing varn guides on the 
en vertical are produced. 
in his case all movements are en- 
iv. auioma except the varn 
chang even on hand-con 


kor effects ol hei 


ina ips it is necessary to turn 
he drum .~periodically to bring other 
strips into action. This is effected 
gh from a 
handle on the teft of the machine. 
handle works round a notched 
wheel, divided and numbered like a 

iace. For each position of the 
handle there is a corresponding pial 


strips round th drum. Ot 
pairs no two are exactly 
make similai 
The drum ts de- 
ensure simplicity in oper- 
atiempt to give 
combinations as possible, 
to render the few of the 

As a rule at least four 
courses are made—two Tull 
between changes on 
two with one color and 
two with another. Knitting is com- 


menced with all yarn guides on the 


the 12 


mere Tit) 


se 

courses in all 


ihe 


right, and these are changed after 
every two courses, On the fourth. 


r on the last of a multiple of four 
when the cam carriage is 
towards the right, the 


COMPS es 


‘raveling 


handle is turned to make a fresh 
selection. Uf desired a frésh selec- 
tion may be made after every two 
courses: that is, after one course. 


The design is then commenced when 
the carriage is on the left and the 
varn guides are on opposite sides. 
The guides are still changed on the 
right and two courses are knitted in 
succession with each color, but each 
lime knitting lakes place from righ! 
to left a fresh selection is made. The 
drum mav also be moved sideways 
over six needles, so that when using 
selections such as 41 by 4, 9 Dy 3, 
ete.. Which total 12, the pattern may 
be centered at intervals as desired. 


The needles of the front bed knit 
continuously, and there are two 
courses made on the front bed for 


every full pattern course. 


which the position of the handle and 
the color to be knitted at each 
course may be written down. The 
pattern being recorded on the paper 
disc in this manner, the latter is 
then fitted by spring clips to a metal 
disc placed at the back of the ma- 
chine. The edge of the metal dise 
is cut into ratchet teeth, and each 
lime the carriage travels from right 
lo left a pawl racks the dise one 
tooth, corresponding to one division 
of the paper disc. An _ indicator 
shows the position of the drum and 
the color to be used at every stage 
of the pattern. 

On the squared paper the vertical 
divisions represent wales, the hori- 
zontal divisions courses. 

[It will be noticed by comparing the 
<quared paper pattern with the fab- 


a 7 8? 


Whilst some of the simplest effecis 
may be produced from memory 
when the operator has become ac- 
quainted with the arrangement ot 
the drum, the more elaborate pat- 
terns must first be plotted on squar- 


ed paper, care being taken to see 


ae 
a 
+ 
an 
- 
+ 
on 


+ 


that each course is producible by 
means of available selections. For, 
whilst it is possible to increase the 
designing scope by changing the 
metal strips, the designer should 
first exhaust the possibilities of the 
machine wilh the drum unaltered. 
From the paper pattern the posi- 
tion of the “clock-hand” should be 
registered for each different selec- 
tion. Paper dises are provided on 


ric photograph shown herewith that 
ithe pattern actually produced is not 
an exact reproduction of the design 
as seen on paper- This could not be, 
unless an abnormal stitch length 
were employed—a very loose stitch 
making courses and wales per inch 


= 
+—+—+—4 


Clit 

+ + 


TT 


te 


. equal, or a tight stitch making twice 


as many courses as wales per inch. 
In cases where a definite figure is 
required the relation between 
courses and wales must first be 
found and allowance made in plot- 
ting out the pattern. The paper pat- 
tern will not then be representative 
of the desired effect, but will give 
that effect, as nearly as is possible, 
in the fabric. 


The change from jacquard to plain 
work, or vice versa, may easily be 
made, and by setting a stop the pos- 
sibility of making a selection when 
not required and thereby jamming 
the machine is avoided. Costumes, 
cardigans, and similar garments may 
be made having fancy borders, fancy 
cuffs, ete., with plain full-fashioned 
body, or the pattern may cover the 
whole garment. It is usual in the 
latter case for the several parts to 
be knitted straight and afterwards 
cult to shape. However, as a result 
of the introduction of jacquard 
needle selecting circular machines, 
the users of flat machines may ulti- 
mately consider the production of 
garments of which the parts, though 
in a fancy design, are yet. fashioned 
to shape by loop transference. This 
involves extra work, but may be 
effected on the cardless jacquard 
machine by turning the hinged part 
of the selectors under as the needles 
are taken out of action. As by suil- 
able adjustment the drum may be 
brought forward to select earlier, 
the traverse of the cam carriage can 
be shortened, within limits, in ac- 
cordance with the knitting width.—- 
Textile Recorder. 


The Lowell Textile School has re- 
cently issued a Bulletin on the 
“Study of Relation of Twist to Con- 
traction in a Single Cotton Yarn.” 

The object of the imvestigation 
was to determine the relation that 
ihe twist in a single yarn bears to 
the contraction that takes place dur- 
ing spinning: 

Single 13s yarn made from 1 inch 
strict middling cotton with twis! 
multipliers from 2.75 to 6.75 was 
spun on a frame having 36 tape driv- 
en spindles running about 7500 R. -P. 
M. 


Two methods of measuring deliv- 
ery of yarn were used, one figured 
from the gearing, the other by ac- 
tually having a 40s/2 parn feeding 
through the rolls and then measur- 
ing the length of the yarn delivered. 
In actual operation the spindles pro- 
duced yarn, while the same roll de- 
livered a 40s/2 for comparison with 
the yarn wound on the bobbin. 

The following table summarizes 
the results obtained: 


Tabulation of Contraction. 


Twist First Gross Average 
Multiplier Test Test 
6-74 1364% 11.76% 2.70% 
5.98  1010% 9.73% ¥.90% 
5.10 7.57% 7.70% .68% 
4.48 540% 6.07 5:74% 
399 3.65% 3.08% 3.36% 
3.50 2.89% 312% 3.00% 
2.50 1.53% 1.36% 1.49% 


Attention is called to the fact that 
{his is one of a series of similar 
studes on yarn manufacturing that 
have been conducted by the School 
and that the results are not being 
looked upon as being final. Criticisms 
of the results will be appreciated. 

A complete copy of this Bulletin 
with a chart of the results can be 
obtained by applying directly to the 
School. 
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and other advantages 


The advanced design of Allis-Chalmers motors can be measured 
in inches before you buy, as well as in dollars saved afterwards. 


In Allis-Chalmers induction motors equipped with Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings shafts average 15% shorter. Rigidity is therefore 
increased and better drive layouts are made possible. 


These latest Allis-Chalmers motors are so nearly ffee from friction 
that they run for months at least without attention for lubrication. 
Endurance is so great; and thrust, shock, and speed are so well 
provided for that clearance remains permanently accurate and safe. 


Whatever type of motor you select from the complete Allis- 
Chalmers line, you get the noted Allis-Chalmers electric steel 
irame and spider; the distortionless core design; the costly silver- 
brazing of rotor bars; the special dipping and baking of the coils; 
the perfected cooling, and other Allis-Chalmers developments. 


In every point of motor design, including bearings, All's-Chalmers 
is looked to for highest accomplishments. Write or ask about 
latest Allis-Chalmers economies. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
District Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


15% Less 
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Sulfur Dyes Mecerized Thread 


dyes 
in the eolorimg of all classes 

cotton material from raw stock to 
linished cloth, but no class of manu- 


LEUR play an importan! 
part 


factured cotton has recerved more 
attention from dyers than yarns. 
\mong the most important classes 
cotton varns dved with sulfur 
colors are sewing and embroidery 
‘threads, for most purposes of which 
‘he sulfur dyes prove to eminentiy 


satisfactory. 


Cotton yarn dyveimg offers no dilf- 
haat secure the hes! 
sulis, if is necessary that the varn 
be boiled out before dyvemeg to en- 
tha! the color goes on evenly, 
and that the penetration of the 
threads is complete. As a general 
cotton yarns are given a pre- 
boil which removes 
natural fats and waxes and whatever 
dirt the varn may have accumulated 
during the manufacturing processes, 
Following the soda boil, the cotton 
Is given a thorough wash with water 
io remove the soda, but since the 
dvebaih is alkaline, this 
washing is frequently. omitted. If 

and clear shades are {o 
be dyed, the varns may be bleached. 
but this is not generally resorted to 
excepl in special instances, the rea- 
son thal the sulfur dyes do 
nol vield very bright shades. 


ficulties. 


sure 


rue, 


liminary soda 


yerv light 


being 


epen dye kettles, or im the more 
modern types of mechanically oper- 
ated dye kettles. in which the cot- 
ton is kept in cinstant motion in a 
fixed volume of dye-bath. Since ai! 
sulfur dyes must be applhed from 
a bath containing sodium sulfide, 1 
is necessary that the ketlle 
structed of wood or iron. and with- 
out submerged pipes or fittings made 
if-brass or copper. These facts are 
well known to all users of sulltur 
dyes, 


he con- 


in dyeing with the sulfur dves, if 
is alwavs advantageous to empio, 
as short a dve-bath as possible, sa\ 
240 gallons for each 100 pounds of 
cotton varn. This proportion allows 
ample space im the bath for the 
varn to be moved about freely, and 
permits good circulation of the bath 
through and around the skeins. 

ror dyeing most light shades, in- 
cluding gravs, the requisite amoun! 
of dyestuffs for the desired shade is 
dissolved in water contaming ite 
limes the amount of sodium sulfide 
concentrated as of dyestuff and when 
solution is effeeted, it. is added to 
the dvye-bath. An exception to the 
foregoing is in the case of sulfur 
greens, which are dissolved with an 
equal amount of sodium, sulfide con- 
centrated.) The dye-bath is then 
charged with 2% per cent soda ash 


120° F., the yarn entered, given two 
or three turns, and the temperature 
raised fo 180° F.. and dyeing con- 
tinued at this temperature for about 
% of an hour with slow but steady 
truning. Towards the conclusion of 
this time, samples are taken for 
matching, and when the match 1s 
struck, the yarn is lifted, allowed to 
arain, and washed. Sometimes more 
than ™ of an hour is required for 
certain matches, which is taken care 
of by keeping the yarn completely 
immersed in the cooling bath. 

For dark shades, usually from % 
to an equal amount of sodium sul- 
fide is required in dissilving the dye- 
stuff. The quantity may vary, ac- 
cording to the practice of each in- 
aividual dyer, but the above is a 
fair general average. When the dye 
is dissolved. it is added to the dye- 
bath, together with 5 per cent soda 
ash and 2 per cent Turkey Red oil, 
both caleulated on the weight of the 
cotton. Heat to 120° F., and enter 
the varn giving two or three lurns 
‘o assure saturation, and heat the 
bath to about 195° F. in 20 minutes, 
adding 15 o 30 per cent common salt. 
Dye for ™% of an hour at a femper- 
alure as close to 195° F. as possibie; 
then wash and dry. It is to be noted 
that common salt is used in the dye- 
bath for light or medium shades; 1! 


after dyeing and washing by being 
allowed to hang on poles in a place 
where there is freé access of air: 
this is to effect a sort of oxidation 
that assures increased fastness of 
the dved shade to both washing and 
rubbing. Of course, if the dyeings 
are from very strong dye-baths, and 
have not been well washed, there is 
always a possibility of crocking, 
which can only be guarded against 


by thorough washing. 


Of the two classes of cotton yarns 
commonty dyed, plain and merceriz- 
ed, it is well known that the latter 
takes up more dye from the bath 
than the former, so that if it is de- 
sired to work most economically, i! 
is necessary to employ the standing 


bath. and make due allowance for 
the difference in exhaustion. For 
light and medium shades, slanding 


baths are not as important as baths 


used for full, heavy shades of 
blacks, browns, blues, greens, etc. 
In dyeing sewing or other hard 


twisted threads, it is desirabie to 
effect as thorough penetration as 
possible, which is in a great meas- 
ure accomplished by the aid of the 
Turkey Red oil used. This substance 
inaterially aids in causing the dye 
solution to penetrate to the centre 
of the thread. In this connection, 
however, the time element must not 


la and 2 per cent Turkey Red oil, cal- is only employed for the heavicr he overlooked, since the longer the 
he actual dyeing of cotton varns culated on the weight of the varn = shades. immersion in the bath the greater 
is carried out in the usual form of to he dyed. The bath is heated ti Most sulfur dyes are benefited Continued on Page 38) 
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H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. L 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF 
OUR LATEST MODEL IMPROVED 


Revolving Flat Card 


Containing many valuable improvements, 
including the Rigid Bend, mathematically 
correct at all stages of wear of the wire. 
Patented Flat Stripping Motion, Adjust- 
able Cylinder Pedestals, and many other ; 
features worthy of your investigation. 


= 


Send for Special Bulletin with List of 


Users 


| COTTON MACHINERY 


| 
( Niles | 
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WISSCO CARD CLOTHING 


Harder Wire - Longer Life - Less Grinding 


OR twenty-five years the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


has been one of the leading man- 
ufacturers of card wire. 


With this experience as a back- 
sround we have entered the field 
of Card Clothing manufacture. — 


A new wire harder than any before 
offered has been developed for the 
Wissco brand. You will reduce 
orinding and replacement cost by 
installing Wissco. 


All kinds of Card and Napper 
Clothing in both Wissco and reg- 
ular grades. 

Write for Prices 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
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Overproduction 


against over- 
mills was re- 
VeLaurine., 
Manufactur- 
Georgia in a 
members ot thal 


A STRONG warning 
* produc! 


tion by textile 
cenlily issued by W. M 
secretary of the Cotton 
ers Association of 
bulletin to the 
organization, Mr. MeLaurine 
that spindles and production are 
growing faster than population and 
demand. “The goods markets is the 
center of the textile world 
Stocking goods as dang 


states 


today. 


boy playing with dynamite.’ the 
bulletin savs: 
The bulletin staies that textile 


mills must eliminate night work and 
must prepare for a shorter and more 


intensive day. <A shorter working 
dav is coming, because econom!: 
necessity demands if, it savs: 
“Day and night runs may enabie 
us to produce goods at a minimum 
cost, but what value will that nave 
when we eannot sell them at a 


profit,” Mr. McLaurine 
The bulletin in full is as fol'ows: 


“With the world spindleage now 
standing at approximately 160,000,000 
with an enormous number of new 
spindles being placed, -with expor! 
markets being closed to us by the 
development of the textile industry 
in these fields, wilh new competition 
becoming sharper and keener, with 
a development of textile .manufac- 


turing growing in many fields al- 
ready, and new textile manufactur- 


ing starting up in many countri 
with a rapid and unchecked expan- 
sion in our own section, I dare 


do we 


“We can 


change our delighttul 
seller's market into a buyers mar- 
ket, and do it with but little effort. 


We are 


ol SUCCESS, 


glorious 
near the 
is gloom and 
have to 


side 
line 
anxiety. 
this lime, 
have to stay close to it. 
It all rests with the whole—not only 
in Georgia, but in-the South. The 
machinery men are pulting high 
pressure methods on the deveiop- 
ment of textile manufacturing in 
many of our choicest foreign fields. 


sitting on tne 
hut we are 
which 


We do not 


dCPOSSs 


Cross 


“The cullure of cotton is being 
studied nearly everywhere. Oniy 


last vear | was informed that a Rus- 


sian syndicate asked for eleven men 


from the University of Georgia Agri- 
cultural College to be sent to Rus- 


cotton. 
others 


direct the growing of 
Germany, France, Italy and 
are growing in spindles- 


sia to 


“England needs cheap cotton, and 
if she ever gets, she will give us 
more trouble than a tariff can take 
care of. 

“The Kast is fast developing the 


coarse goods market. Brazil and 
Colombia and Peru are developing 
iextile industries beyond our knowl- 


edge. Mexico is getting.& stabie 
government and an industrial awak- 


(ning is starting her spindles and 
looms, 

“Spindles and production are 
growing faster than population and 


demand. 


“The law of supply and demand is 


What new uses can be made of our 
products? 
“Day and night runs may enable 


us to produce goods alt a minimum 
cost, but what value will that have 
when we can not inem at a 
profit? 


the center 
Stocking 


‘The goods market is 
of the textile world today 


goods is as dangerous as boys play- 
ing with dynamite. 

‘The textile mills of America 
some day must eliminate all night 


work and must prepare for a short- 
er and more intensive day,—not be- 
cause any socialistic relormer or 
welfare worker demands it, nor be- 
cause any law will be written on 
the statute books demanding it, not 
because of any humantarian desires 


on the part of any group, but be- 
cause economic necessity demands 
it, and when economic necessity 


speaks—the world obeys. 

“The Darwinian theory of the sur- 
vival of the fittest is drawing so 
close to us that soon it will cease 
to be a theory and become a fact. 
There will be a time when the mills, 
that are operated upon judgement 
and reason and sound economics 
mills that consider all of their rela- 
tionships will stand, and those that 
have disregarded these will fall. We 
are no longer communities and sec- 
Lions in Our influence and activities, 
we are a part of world movements 
end problems and relationsh!ps- 

‘‘T used to work for a school super- 
infendent that intepreted the tem- 


at the thermometer 
own office. Hf 


hanging in his 
is very illuminating 
sometimes to look at another ther- 
mometer and also take a sweep of 
general weather conditions. 

“IT want to say another thing thal 
everyone knows or should know. 
There are too many looms on coarse 
goods, and too many varn mills mak- 


ing the same kinds of varn. 
“The New Year looks good. Gen- 
efal conditions look good. An air 


of speculation is floating a little too 
prominently in some circles. Spec- 
ulation is as contagious as any vir- 
ulent disease. Our industry must be 
kept free from its ravages. This is 
my feeble attempt to tmoculate i! 
and make it safe. 

“Overproduction is dangerous. 
Stocked goods as a policy, or as a 
speculative effort, are an unseen 
germ that will soon become active 
and produce sickness, if not death. 

“Manufacture for orders. only, 
help each other maintaim a steady 
legitimate and profitable market. 
Study your costs and your relation- 
ships with the big relationships. 
Whatever hurts you, hurts your fel- 
low competitor, and whatever helps 
you, helps him. 

“I have always made it a rule not 
to talk to people who cannot under- 
stand, and not to request. of peopie 
impossible things. 

“I have therefore intended to com- 
pliment you by this letter rather 
than reflect. I know you people are 
intensely busy, hence I believe I 
shall not be presumptuous in sound- 
ing this word of caution.” 


the question--‘Whither are we as fixed as the laws of nature. What perature and comfort of all of tie 
drifting ? does the world need in texiiles? buildings of his system by looking 
| 
/ 
e C XI, or 
\ \ ~ Xe 
\\ == _Pr oduction CostLeaka 
\ 
a \ \ \ 
Your profits do not always make 
accountant’s Icdger If vou are paying your 
fashioned vardage method which requires faulty 
another exit exists in your plant, through which 
a nae” for profits or lack of profits make their getaway. 
v9 is the pay envelope. 

Install facts—-place a Root Pick Counter on every loom. 
your actual and estimated production costs the same at all times. 
\ Let us tell you all about them. 

193 Chaplin St. 
W. A. Kennedy 
1106 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
a 
wets 
Single Pick 


their exit from your mill via the 
weavers by the old 
human tally, 
many 


Twin Pick 
Counter 


then 
unac counted 
And that outlet 


They keep 
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Nearly 15,000 sold during 1925 


Fers— 
COTTON 
SILK 
WORSTED 
RAYON 


Protected by patents) | (and other fabrics) 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


PROVIDENCE, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


R. I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N. J. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mechanical Warp Stop Motions 
Pen 
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Disappointing Year in English Cotton Industry 


By Frederick W. Tattersall, Manchester. 


WELVE months ago there were 

signs of spinners and manufac- 
turers in the Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry experiencing a period of more 
remunerative trade. The optimistic 
feeling which then prevailed: has 
not been justified, and it can be said 
that the vear which has just drawn 
to a close has been disappointing, 
though the industry was more active 
than in 1924. Throughout the year 
business in both yarn and cloth has 
been limited. Occasionally, shippers 
and merchants bought on a very en- 
couraging  seale. These buying 
movements, however, did not prove 
of long duration. At any rate, the 
trade done during the past twelve 
months has not been large enough 
to enable producers to work full 
lime, 


During the year more machinery 
has been working than in 1924, and 
therefore, as far as actual employ- 
ment is ecencerned, the twelve 
months just ended has been rather 
better than the previous period. I 
is also probable that the spinning 
and manufacturing concerns have 
not suffered financial losses to the 
sume extent as in the previous year. 
The trade has certainly suffered a 
number of important failures, the 
largest of which was the Belgrade 
Mills Co., the liabilities im con- 
nection with that failure totaiing 
around £3,3.500,000 

Out of the 56,000,000 spindles in 
England, about 36,000,000 are engag- 


ed on the production of yarns from 


American cotton, and it is this sec- 
lion which has been most severely 
hit.by the trade depression. On no ac- 
casion have the factories been abie 
to run full week of 48 hours. For 
the major portion of the year oniy 
39% hours have been worked, and 
for a few months 35 hours was the 
schedule, Despite this drastic cur- 
lailment of production, spinners of 
varns experienced great difficul:y 
in clearing the output, and time and 
lime again stocks in first hands Lator- 
ed to very inconvenient dimensions, 
with the result that sellers got ria 
of their supplies al ridiculously low 
prices. In the circumstances much 
of the business done proved very un- 
remunerative, and it is not surpris- 
ing that many spinning companies 
have had to report big losses. 


Cempared with spinners of Ameri- 
can yarns, producers of Egyptian 
counts, whose mills are mainly situ- 
ated in Boston, have again had a 
profitable vear. Business, of cours~, 
has been very difficull to arrange 
on account of the wide fluctuation 
which has taken place in raw-ma- 
lerial prices. From the point, 
however, a big decline has taken 
place, 

One of the features of the vear has 
undoubtedly been the improved 
prospects regarding the suppiy of 


American cotton. When it is re- 
inembered that only two or three 
months ago world spinners were 
faced with the possibility of an acute 
shortage of raw material—even the 
word “Tamine” was usea—the un- 
favorable change in the situation is 
easily understood. 

A large vield of cotton has also 
been grown n Egypt, and it is esti- 
mated that the total output will be 
of record dimensions at 8,000,000 can- 
tars. 

Although there has been no 
change in the wages of the oepera- 
Lives, the workers in both the spn- 
ning and weaving branches have suf- 
fered considerably owing to under- 
employment and organized shor'- 
time working. It might be mention- 
ed that current wages are 90 per 
cent higher than in July, 1914. 

With regard to the cloth section, 
there has been a good deal of ir- 
regularity in production. Some con- 
cerns have been able to work full 
time practically all the year round. 
On the other hand, many concerns 
have been compelled to stop looms. 
[t is estimated that the output of all 
cotton cloth is about 85 per cent of 
the full capacity of the machinery. 
Iti must be borne in mind, however, 
that all this cloth is not being sold 
at a profit- As a matter of fact. 
makers have accepted orders simply 


with a view to keeping looms rui- 
ning, and even then small financial 
losses have resulted: but it has not 
been as bad as if the machinery was 
at a standstill. 

Regarding the export section, it is 
disappointing {o have record that 
India, which is the most important 
market for Laneashire piece goods, 
has, generally speaking, not provid- 
ed business of weight. However, 
trading conditions in Inda are now 
considered to be healthy, and latest 
advices indicate that many of the 
dealers in the bazaars are gradually 
getting rid of stocks, so that in the 
near future if is not unreasonabic 
to anticipate that a buying move- 
ment of importance will take place. 

A chaotic state of affairs has pre- 
vailed throughout China, Owing io 
the continued outbreaks of warfare, 
business with that country has been 
smaller than for a long time past. 

A very encouraging trade has been 
done in a wide range of fine and 
fancy fabrics for the Continent and 
the United States. For the first six 
months of the year a fair trade was 
done for Egypt, but business during 
the latter part has been very quiet. 
Central and South America have 
also provided useful orders, and a 
steady trade has been done for the 
Dominions and Colonies. The ma- 
jority of manufacturers, who make 
for the home trade, have had very 
little to grumble at. 

Continued on Page 38) 
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for Cotton. 
Silk, Rayon, 
Worsted, 
Wool, 
Linen, 

Jute, 
Automatic, 

High Speed, 
Box Type 


LOOMS 


— 


fair prices. 


Gingham 


The Textile Trade in 

Cotton has been in the 
dumps for some thirty months: 

.. yet we have increased plant, 
equipment and types of looms 
built: what is the answer? 
Good service; prompt service; 


LOOM 
ATTACHMENTS 


Filling Changers 


Positive Head Motions 


Feelers 
Warp - Stops 
rop~ Wires 
emples 
Dobbies 


Drop Boxes 
Multipliers 
eno 
Marquisette 


Centre-~Forks 


Gd 


| 
j 
SHOPEDALE 
Milford, Mass. & Greenville, S.C. 
RDRA | ORDRA | 
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Quality Is Paramount 


ITH many of the raw materials going into the chemical-consuming 

industries, market fluctuations are wide and frequent. In such 
cases the question of price may readily assume in the mind of the buyer 
an importance out of all proportion to other vital considerations. 


This undue emphasis on price may often extend even to those raw 
materials where market changes are infrequent and small, and where 
l.ttle may be gained by “shopping” for lower quotations. Thus, when the 
quality and uniformity of the product and the character of the manufac- 
turer should be the prime considerations, price frequently becomes the 
principal deciding factor. Long-established brand names and records of 
service may be entirely disregarded for a negligible difference in price. 


By rigidly adhering over many years to a uniformly high standard 
of manufacture, we have built up for our “Eagle Thistle” Brand products 
an enviable record for quality and uniformity, at the same time estab- 
lishing a reputation for satisfactory service and equitable business deal- 
ings with the consumer. We believe that discriminating buyers are rec- 
ognizing more than ever before that these are the first things to be con- 
sidered in selecting a source of supply. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Soda Ash ~Blea ching Powder 
Modified Virginia Soda 
Agua Ammon/a | 


Caustic Soda~Liguiad Chlorine 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia 


SZ 


( Deal Direct with Manufacturer J 
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‘The Truth About Slubs 


It dwes not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 


only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knittng and weavng is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


‘utomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Practical Discussions 


Thursday, January 28, 1926. 


By 
Practical Men 


Filling Shubs off the Bobbins. 


Editor: 


i‘am having much trouble with 
my filling frames, because the yarn 
slubs off while weaving. Can some 
good spinners offer any suggesuions 
which will help me to overcome this 
trouble. Mr. Filling. 


Lafe of Card Clothing: 
Editor: 


Regarding the life of card clothing, 
there seems to be considerable vari- 
ation of opinions as to the working 
life of this important part of our 
cotton carding machinery. Can some 
of your readers advise mé as to how 
long carding clothing generally lasts 
in the service of manufacturing. 

Future. 


Answer to G. B. 


K.ditor: 


The life of twine harness depends 
entirely upon the ability of the 
overseer in charge. That is if the 
overseer is a live wire, he will not 
allow his warp man or loomfixer to 
leave a loom until the harness is 
pulling evenly. On the other hand 
an overseer that is satisfied with just 
being an overseer will usually pass 
up most everything. The writer has 
had long experience with twine har- 
ness as outlined by G. B. At one 
mill the average life of the harness 
was 18 months, at another the aver- 
age life was three years on the same 
kind of loom and goods. Buster. 
Answer to Georgia. 


Editor: 


In answer to Georgia, regarding 
the life of picker sticks, will say 
that I have studed picker sticks and 
have watched for the causes that 
make them wear out until I believe 
I know how to get the longest ser- 
vice out of them. 

My experience has been on Draper 
looms. The first thing to do is to 
see that your orders are carried out. 
The results are sure to show up. 
Try this for just two weeks. See 
that there are no picker sticks ob- 
tainable except through yourself 
the overseer) and have the fixer 
bring the discarded sticks before 
you issue new ones. You (with the 
fixer) investigate the broken, burst 
or split places or marks of any kind 
that show upon the sticks that have 
been taken out and you will find the 
different causes that I will mention. 

These causes are: Leather out of 
leigh end, bumpers worn out and 
stick hitting quill guide; loose picker, 
letting screw work up and down, 
stick bursting; worst of all, picker 


screw driven in from the side of 
stick causing it to burst. Put screw 
in on the back or edgewise with the 
stick: watch for two much stroke on 
the stick: picking laie, which throws 
the shuttle so hard that it is strain- 
ing on the stick: parallel shoe on 
foot being tightened up either too 
far or to one side or the other, wear- 
ing the stick out on the side thal 
drags against the leigh and stick 
striking against quill. 


There are many other such causes 
which you will find if vou try this 
system. Then make a rule not to 
allow any of these troubles. By put- 
ting on an extra man and looking 
at every loom for every cause ol 
wear that I have mentioned, you 
will find. that your sticks will run 
100 per cent longer. Experience. 


Answer to Mass. 


Editor: 


In answer to Mass. regarding long 
draft spinning wil! say thal every- 
thing considered, a long draft is nol 
as desirable for making first class 
yarns as a short draft is. So far as 
reducing the cost is concerned, a 
long draft is one step toward this 
end. But as a straight forward 
manufacturing proposition, few ex- 
pert manufacturers would care to 
stake their reputation on the desults 
obtained from a long draft. 


For making coarse carded yarns, 
a long draft is not entirely objection- 
able. But for fine yarns, a long draft 
is not advisable. I take this ground 
because there is no guarantee thal 
the yarn will be perfectly even. 
When making coarse yarns, say up 
to 16s or so, with a draft of more 


than ordinary, there is plenty of 


stock behind to sustain the extra 
long draft. As a rule the cotton will 
be all short cotton, and it does nol 
have to be pulled very far apart. 
What is meant by an extra long 
draft, would be one which would be 
over 10 to 12 with double roving, and 
possibly extend from 16 to 20 or 
more. This would mean spinning 
No- 16s yarn from say 80/100 hank 
to one hank single, or 160/100 to two 
hank run double. The latter, would 
of course make much evener yarn 
than when run single. An extra long 
draft like this usually necessitates 
four lines of drawing rolls. The 
draft would have to be divided chief- 
ly between the second and third line 
facing the frame, and between the 
first and the second line of rolls. In 
case of drawing with a draft of 16, 
there would be a draft of 4 at each 
place (4x4 equals 16). If a draft of 
20 is wanted, there will be a draft 
of 5 and 4 at each point respectively 
5x4 equals 20). This means tha! 
there would be a draft of 5 between 
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the first and the second line, and i 


between the second and the thir] 


lines. Moreover, another problem 
enters into the long draft system 
which must no! be overlooked. 
Where there is an extra lone draft 
split between two or more points, 
(he final draft will flatten and spread 
out the stock so much, that it will 
not work right. It will make fuzzy 
varn. This is because the ouiside 
fibres near either side of the slive: 
will be delivered almost at a righ’ 
ang.e as they are being twisted into 
a compact strand thus; 


Sliver 


yarn 


In order to prevent this, it w ll be- 
rome necessary to have a second 
line of traverse rods to which must 
be attached a trumpet for each end 
between the first and the second 
lines of rolls. This re-enmosses the 
fibres and condenses them again, 
and prevents the strand from flal- 
tening out so much, and spreading. 
This trumpet must be of the open 
type. That is: the top of the trump- 
et must be cut off. This is because 
if is not possible to thread (this 
trumpet on “the fly.” It must thread 
itself automatically thru a trumpet 


Fig 2 


This system has been used, ou 
coarse yarns up to 12s yarn, bul i! 
invo!ved so much extra work that 
the system was discarded some years 
ago. The extra cost of handling off- 
set the gain of having le?s processes. 
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cannot be donc smoothly with any 


sysiem, because there are so few 
fibres per strand of yarn- Even when 
ithe stock is combed, there is no posi- 
iive guarantee that all of the fibres 
cen be of the same length or all of 
the longer staple. This will make 
uneven yarn. If one or more fibres 
ere dropped or broken as is likely, 
the yarn cannot be evenly drawn 
oul. Every fibre is required to make 
a nice round smooth fine yarn. 
Again, the long fibres having to be 
drawn so far apart, with the long 
draft, there is danger of the fibres 
gelling broken and this will cause 
fuzzy and uneven yarn. 

Unless any new system which is 
brought about, can overcome alli of 
these difficulties, it will be taking a 
long chance to adopt generally the 
long draft system. The time has not 
vet come when a bale of cotton can 
be placed into a hopper, whirled 
around a few times, and soon he 
shredded into yarn by cutting the 
processes into halves. H, D. M. 


- — — ne 


Sadenboro Co'ton Mill Entertains. 


— 


J. L. Bridger, vice-president and 
gencral manager of the Bladenboro 
Cotton Mils, Inc. Biadenboro, N. U., 
recently gave a very elaborate tur- 
key dinner at his home to the cf- 
ficers, foreman and overseers of the 
three mills. Those atliending were: 

R. L. Bridger, president; GC. O. 
Bridger, secretary-treasurer; J. A. 
Bridger, attorney: S. M. Butler, ac- 
countant; J. F- Pruitt, overseer spin- 
ning Mills Nos. 1 and 2; E. L- Lassi- 
ler, overseer carding Mill Nos. 1 and 
2: D. L. Kelley, overseer carding 
Mill No. 3; H. G. Reynolds, overseer 
spining Mill No. 3; Clarence Butler, 
master mechanic; J. W. Johnson, 
vard: foreman. 

Immediate:y after dinner the party 
enjoyed immensely a smoker and an 
hour of good jokes and laughter. 

This chain of mills, even though 
seriously handicapped by the severe 
drought of the fa'l of 1925, enjoyed 
the best year they have since the 


shaped something like the following 
cul: 


Figure 3 is cross section of 4-roll 
frames for long drafts. 

A Traverse rods which move the 
_ atlached trumpets in unison 

B Traverse connecting bar 

C Regular trumpet as ordinarily 
used 

D Open trumpet necessary to use 
with a long draft 

E Top rolls 

F Steell rolls. 


Now, when making fine yarns with 
a long draft, such as 40s to 10s it 


relurn of business to normalcy im- 
inediately after the world war. 


The products of these mills are 
marketed direct hrough their own 
selling offices, they have converted 
their products into a new line of 
trade that is more healthy by far 
than the old line of cotton yarn for 
cheap hosiery and underwear and 
this has already reflected into the 


profit of operation. Their offices 


are under the management of E. F- 
Redding, 307 Kinney Building, 4 West 
Third Street, Charlotte, N. C-, and 
Forrest Brothers, 11 South Fourth 
Street, Forrest Building, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


WARP 
DRESSING 


The highest scientific 


achievement in 


Cotton 
Warp Dressing 


We will gladly demonstrate this 
at our expense 


CONSULTING & 
MANU Ss 


1440 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Importance of the Technical Man to the Textile Industry 


HE textile industry is a great 

connecting link between the 
cotton field and the finished fabric 
of the home. It is therefore se- 
riously affected by the enemies of 
the cotton plant, by trade conditions 
and by the state of mind of men and 
women in the home. No other in- 
dustry in my judgment is affected 
by so many apparently unrelated 
agencies, none is subject to so many 
social and economic influences; and 
none is dependent upon the applica- 
tion of so many different arts and 
sciences. Who would have thought 
until recently that King Tut, dead 
many centuries, would be guiding 
the designers of today and scrapping 
many of the fabrics already woven; 
that a little bug from Mexico had 
the power to change agriculture, to 
shorten the average length of the 
cotton fiber and create a panic in 
the economic world: or that the 
murder of an Austrian prince would 
give America a new dye industry 
and create. new interests among de- 
signers? 


The cost of labor, material and 
skill that enters into the production 
and manufacture of cotton and its 
by-products and into the distribu- 
tion of the finished produets to the 
consumer, it is estimated, amounts 
to about fwo billion dollars annu- 
ally. Does a two billion dollar busi- 
ness need technically trained men? 
Ask the great steel corporations, the 
great electric companies and other 
great industrial plants. Is the tech- 
nique of the textile business so 
simple that a wayfaring man may 
readily understand the differences 
in fibers and convert raw products 
with raw. labor into a variety of 
highly finished products to the full 
and complete satisfaction of a so- 
ciety that is offen whimsical in its 
demands, vacillating in its patron- 
age, but constantly imcreasing in 
culture and in its demands for new 
ideas which must be the products 
of more finished artists? Moreover, 
the relationships of the arts and 
sciences and mechanics of the great 
industry are such that the manu- 
facturer becomes nervous over a 
proposed research that might sug- 
gest a change in some of his proc- 
esses, because one change, although 
ii may appear to be very simple, 
may affect the grade of fiber in use, 
the machinery installed, the labor 
employed andthe business of the 
institution. 


It took the nerve as well as the 
wealth of a Carnegie to tear down 
a newly constructed mill and to 
erect an entirely new plant when 
he was convinced that certain new 
discoveries in the process of making 
steel would within a few years place 
his newly constructed mill at a dis- 
advantage with those who employed 
the new discoveries in science. This 
emphasizes very strongly the great 
need of scientific research and 
trained men working on the prob- 
lem constantly, in order that the 
manufacturer may make his adjust- 
ments gradually. Only a few men 
can secure readily the necessary 
wealth to erect an entirely new 
plant after the old has been deliber- 
ately discarded, yet every great 


Address by Dr. E. C. Brooks, President of the North Carolina State College, 
before Southern Section, American Society of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. 


business must be adjusted to social 
and economic changes. 

I may repeat here what is heard 
so often: There are many serious 
problems confronting the _ textile 
business. Every factor that affects 
the fiber on the plant, the processes 
in the mills or the domestic uses. 
hecomes sooner or later a problem 
for the manufacturer, and so diffi- 
cult is each of solution that only 
the scientist can solve them, and 
the future of the textile business 
depends upon the solution. 


In the first place it is proper to. 


ask. what is the effect of soil and 
climate and fertilizer upon the cot- 
ton fiber? 


I know a successful farmer of this 
State who sees so clearly the diffi- 
culties ahead that he maintains a 
laboratory on his farm which con- 
tains many pots in which different 
varieties of cotton are grown and 
he is seeking to learn for his own 
profit the effects of different soils 
and fertilizers on the fiber which he 
produces. He has a research depart- 
ment in which he is trying to an- 
swer one of the most important 
questions now confronting the tex- 
tile man—remember—this is a far- 
mer working at the task. He real- 
izes that even a cotton plant needs 
the results of the best sciences that 
can be supplied. 

I do not have to ask the textile 
men if they are interested in such 
research and what value it would 
he to them to be able to purchase 
from the farmers the most perfect 
fiber for different classes of fabrics 
which can be relied upon to take 
the best dyes that can be produced. 
The study of the fiber should begin 
on the farm and in my judgment 
there is needed close co-operation 
between farmers and textile men. I 
do not believe cotton production 
and cotton manufacturing will reach 
a stable basis unfil this co-operation 
is reached. Will it come through 
the Cotton Co-operative Association 
working with the textile men, or 
will it come otherwise? In the end 
I believe it will come. 

At State College the Schools of 
Agriculture, Engineering and Sci- 
ence and Business are co-operating 
with the Textile School. Moreover, 
we are conducting research into the 
factors that influence undeveloped 
fibers—those grades which reduce 
the income to the farmers, bewilder 
the manufacturer and create a 


problem for the scientists and de- — 


signers in the use of dyes and col- 
ors. 

Considerable complaint has come 
from several mills regarding cottons 
that fail to take dyes uniformly. In 
the mill trade and among dye ex- 
perts this has been considered due 
to immature fibers. Previous re- 
search with several varieties of 
cotton from different sources indi- 
cate that the condition known as 
“immature fibers” is not necessarily 
an immature condition, but is rather 
due to undeveloped fibers. At the 
present time our research depart- 


ment is seeking to determine the 
causes of these undeveloped fibers 
in cotton and when these causes 
have been established it should be 
possible to eliminate the undevel- 
oped fibers to a large extent. This 
research involves the thickness of 
fibers, the distribution on the seed 
and the relative: number on the 
cotton plant. 


We are also conducting research 
in the chemical changes in the cot- 
ton fibers during storage. In other 
words, what is the value of curing 
cotton before it is ginned? Does 
the fiber actually increase in length 
and does it possess more life as a 
result of this curing process? Buf 
note how one investigation leads to 
another. We are immediately con- 
fronted with this question. What 
is the relation of the physical char- 
acteristics of the fiber to its spin- 
ning qualities? Do you not see the 
advantage of technically trained 
men in the study of this great ques- 
tion before the fiber leaves the 
field? Our research department has 
actually given to the Stafe a new 
variety—a heavy bodied uniform 
inch to inch and a sixteenth cotton. 
The spinning tests show that this 
variety is as good as the best North 
Georgia and Delta cotton of this 
type. Other tests have shown this 
fiber to be stronger than the same 
fype grown in the Delta region. 

I mention this to show what is 
possible if we could have suffi- 
ciently trained men and resources 
to conduct such research on a large 
scale. Would it not pay the man- 
ufacturers to encourage such re- 
search in order that they might 
have scientific results and 
trained men to make the proper 
application? 

Already the number of technically 
trained men is so small that even 
manufacturers cannot secure a suf- 
ficient number who understand the 
peculiar characteristics of the fiber 
as if passes through the mill and 
who have the required skill to de- 
tect the defects and separate the 
live from the dead and assign each 
fo its proper uses. 

The second question I wish to ask 
is this. How much accurate knowl- 
edge do we possess as to the natural 
qualities of the fiber? Why does 
one variety when properly treated 
give richness to the fabric such as 
the softness of wool, and why do 
certain fibers submit to merceriza- 
lion more readily than another? 
What causes one grade of fiber to 
receive and another to reject? An- 
other research problem concerning 
the infiltration of liquids into the 
cotton fiber should give some light 
on the penetration of dyes. More 
thorough penetration it is said has 
been accomplished by the use of a 
vacuum oven, but to what extent 
{his could be applied to the dyeing 
industry must yet be determined. 
But this is another evidence of the 
need of trained men and resources 


(o pursue these investigations to a_ 


conclusion, 


As I walked through one of our 
buildings, the walls of which had 
been recently painted, I noticed the 
paint peeling off. I asked what is 
wrong with the paint? “Nothing,” 
was the reply. “The trouble is in 
the character of the surface on 
which it is placed.” Have we tech- 
nicians who can tell when the trou- 
ble is with the fiber and when it is 
with the dye? To know presupposes 
technical knowledge of both the 
fiber and the dye. 


At State College our department 
of textile research has been making 
a study of the factors that give 
strength and lustre to yarns and 
whether certain varieties of cotton 
grown in North Carolina can give 
the finer yarns capable of being 
woven into the finest dress goods 
for ladies. So pressing is the need 
for more reliable knowledge that 
even our large mills are now estab- 
lishing research departments. One 
has recently been established in 
Greensboro and I predict that the 
number will greatly increase. 


One of the most interesting devel- 
opments in the textile business, 
however, is the contribution made 
by American chemists to the dye 
industry. Your Mr. Stone in-an ad- 
dress to the textile students of the 
North Carolina State College in De- 
cember, 1924, gave some very inter- 
esting figures, showing that in 1914 
scientists in America were produc- 
ing about ten per cent of the dye- 
stuff consumed by the manufactur- 
ers. But the World War threw 
American scientists on their own 
resources, challenging their skill 
and genius, and we know the re- 
sults. By 1923 the United States 
was producing ninety-two per cent 
of the domestic consumption, but 
who will forget the agony through 
which the textile business passed 
while our scientists were learning? 
Shall we wait for another world 
cataclysm and another period of in- 
tense anguish before another oppor- 
tunity will be. given our scientists? 

American scientists in addition to 
making many of the dyes described 
in the literature available af the 
outbreak of the war have made a 
number of entirely new types which 
are finding a needed place with the 
dye.consumers. Moreover, dyers of 
today are far better trained than 
they were ten years ago. Our tex- 
tile schools, our research depart- 
ments in industries, our schools of 
science in our colleges and univer- 
sities have all contributed to this 
development, but mark you, the 
developments are due to technically 
or scientifically trained men, and 
the fact still remains that we are 
not yet keeping pace with the de- 
mand, as the manufacturer well 
knews, for he is anxiously seeking 
to combine in his business the best 
scientific skill nm the production of 
dyes with the skill of the artistic 
designer who knows how to blend 
his colors and produce those pat- 
ferns that a changing society de- 
mands. Where are the artists that 
can answer the question? 

Observe the number of unsolved 
technical problems that we have 
passed in the progress of the cotton 
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from the field through the factory. 
Observe further the number of dif- 
ferently trained experts needed— 
one in soils and plants and the use 
of fertilizers; one in the study of 
cotton fibers, their grades and 
proper uses; one in the mechanical 
processes to improve the progress 
of the fiber through the mills, and 
one in the use and improvement of 
dyes and colors and designing. Here 
in this one. great industry you can 
easily see that the leading arts and 
sciences meet to minister to public 
wants. 


I believe our men and women in 
North Carolina, as well as in other 
Southern States, have the character, 
energy and native ability to equal 
the best technicians anywhere in the 
world. What is needed is an oppor- 
tunity. We have discussed the need 
of elementary and high school edu- 
cation, but little has been said 
about offering opportunities for men 
and women in the industrial arts 
and sciences. Where are the great 
research laboratories in our State or 
in the South, where our people can 
learn the scientific methods and ac- 
quire new knowledge and higher 
training to fit them as technicians 
into the textile world? 

We have had for years at the 
North Carolina State College a Tex- 
tile School devoting its major efforts 
to giving instruction in the arts and 
science already known. We are now 
increasing very materially the size 
of the Textile School with a view of 
establishing a great research labora- 
tory that will give opportunity to 
our people to progress cautiously 
from the known to the greal un- 
known in this industry. The textile 
business, it seems to me, has been 
neglectful at this point- Many of 
our mills now cannot progress be- 
sause further progress leads them 
into the unknown. But it is this 
unknown that always beckons the 
scientific mind and the great adven- 
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lure can be safeguarded only as 
more research into pure science 
makes possible new applications. 
The use of dyes, however, has 
brought another problem to the 
manufacturer which can only be 
solved by new investigations and Lhe 
discovery of new methods of con- 
frol. All around us here we feel the 
growing hostility of the people of 
the country side as well as of our 
city suburbs because of the effects 
of the waste dyes and other prod- 
ucts on our streams and water sup- 
ply. A members of the State Board 
of Health held a conference recently 
with the members of our Chemistry 
Department, asking the chemists to 
begin a research for the purpose of 
ascertaining the best way to elimi- 
nate this evil which is affecting the 
people seriously. In most of our 
communities the control of these 
waste products is settled only tem- 
porarily. What is.a real‘ evil and 
what is mereiy a fear have not yet 
been determined, but the results are 
the same, and as population in- 
creases this problem will become 
more and more acute. Scientists 
should be put to work at once, even 
al a cost of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, thal the manufacturer 
may have real assurance that the 
hostility will come to an end and 
that the problem will be solved sat- 
isfactorily. But the resources are not 
at hand to make the tests,’nor are 
the men available, but they would 
become available if the opportunity 
were presented properly. | 


We need to know not only how to 
bring the right elements and mate- 


rials together that produce the dyes. 


and colors for the use of the de- 
signers, but we are now confronted 
also with the task of separating and 
destroying or nullifying the effects 
of these same elements as soon as 
they leave the factory, for the prob- 
lem will become more acute as pop- 
ulation becomes more congested. 


Do we need more technically 
trained men? Why we have just 


begun to go forward into a new tex- 


tile world, and also into a new social 
world making a new demand on the 
textile world. And this leads me be- 
yond the factory. We have come 
from the cotton field to the factory, 
but the need of technically trained 
men does not stop within the factory. 

Social and economic conditions are 
changing. Who from the South is 
studying the forces or influences 
that direct the scientists and create 
new demands for new designs”? 
When the textile industry was in its 
infancy mass production was the 
simplest form of manufacture and 
the surest way to success, bul [the 
standards of all classes of people are 
rising. Even the poor classes are not 
satisfied with the coarser fabrics of 
a generation ago and all the way 
from the lowest strata, economical!l- 
ly speaking, to the highest manulac- 
turer is confronted with new de- 
mands, 


Th question of marketing is of 
tremendous importance. The _ de- 
mand for expert advice at this end 
of the business is just as great as it 
is at the cotton field, the beginning 
of the industry. If this applies to 
the marketing of goods in America, 
how much more does il apply to 
marketing in foreign countries? For 
example, I am told that Mexico 
might be a favorable market for 
certain grades of goods, the common 
gingham of example. But in order 
to reach the people of Mexico, what 
kind of technician does the manu- 
facturer need? Here in all probabil- 
ity a knowledge of the textile pro- 
cesses is relatively unimportant- But 
what is of prime importance its a 
knowledge of the people, their lan- 
guage and business ethics; transpor- 
tation and a knowledge of competirg 
firms in other countries of the world; 
a sufficient residence in the country 
to make personal contacts and build 
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confidence, and finally, skill as a 
salesman. Alt this end of the busi- 
ness, therefore, the manufacturer is 
dependent upon a high degree of 
skill that has its back-ground in 
economics and sociology. Or per- 
haps the manufacturer has been too 
much satisfied in the past to empoy 
men unrelated to his business to 
carry such Message to Garcia. Bul 
let me give a case that is somewhal 
parallel. 

When the American Tobacco Com- 
pany desired to enter foreign coun- 
tries it. picked its men from its own 
business and they were natives of 
North Carolina or of the South. They 
trained them and sent them to China 
and India and South Africa. They 
are now seeking men trained in the 
art of cultivating tobacco that may 
be sent to South America. Such a 
policy released the energies of our 
people and gave them an open road 
to fame. As a resull James Buch- 
anan Duke of North Carolina was 
given to the world. -The tobacco 
business, therefore, 1s controlled in 
a large measure by Southerners 
who were given opportunity and the 
necessary training. A similar policy 
pursued by the textile business 
would quicken the consciences 0: 
our own peole, given an opportunity 
fo our own young men for larger 
training’ and greater mastery of the 
textile world. The lever controls of 
the textile business should be locat- 
ed in the South, bul it will not be 
so located until Southern men have 
the training and skill and opportun- 
ity. 

I have been discussing the needs 
of a great business, but I am more 
concerned primarily that our people 
shall have an opportunity to become 
great technicians in the _ textile 
world. A textile school can help 
materially, but when young men 
leave college they do not have the 
maturity or practical experience 

(Continued on Page 22) 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position 
shipments. 


now to offer prompt 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


L. 3. CASTILE, Chari. tte, N. 
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Nopcov 


For Better Finishing 


OPCOYV is used to great advantage 
in the finishing of piece goods, in 
place of ordinary sulphonated oils, 

turkey red oils, etc. Not over half the 

quantity of NOPCOV should be used as 
would be required of a 75 per cent turkey 
red oil. 


The use of NOPCOV in finishing re- 
sults in a very much finer, softer feel to 
the goods, better lustre, entire absence of 
odor, and a freedom from any tackiness 
such as is often encountered with turkey 
red oils or other oils made from castor oil 
base which are always, by nature, more 
or less sticky. 


On account of the small quantities of 
NOPCOV required to produce definite 
effects and the superior results produced, 
this oil falls into a class by itself from 
both a quality and price standpoint. 


National 
Oil Products Co. 


Main Office: 
HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 


CHARLOTTE 
204 Johnston Bldg. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 


By D. A. Tompkins. 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued From Last Week) 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


229. Following is a sa>-ple blank to fill out in ordering 
slashers: | | 
Number of Slashers 
Size of Beams in Creel 
Number of Beams in Creel 
Length of Loom Beams over all 
Size of Driving Pulley 
Speed of Driving Pulley 
Belted from Above or Below 
Type of Expansion Comb 
Length of Cuts 
Number of Cylinders 
Diameter and Face of Cylinders 
Steam Trap (Squires) 

Steam Guage (Ashcraft) 

Steam Regulator (Watts) 

Number of Vats per Slasher 

Copper Lined 

Width of Vats 

Type of Creel 

Overhead Track and Pulley Block 

Chain Hoist 
Warp—Number of Ends (maximum and minimum) 
Warp—Number of Yarn (maximum and minimum) 
Pounds Per Day (10 hours) Production Required 
Maker 

Purchaser 

Price 

Terms 

Remarks 


Drawing In. 


230. After warp has been sized and wound on loom, before 
going to the loom, it must be “drawn in.” Every end of warp 
must be drawn through an eye in the harness and a dent in 
the reed. 


The harness and reed are, strictly speaking, parts of the 
loom, but they are taken out for the purpose of threading the 
warp through them. 


The warp beam is put on the drawing-in-frame. The sheet 
of warp is thrown over the top rod. The harness is suspended 
near the top. The operative with a drawing-in-hook reaches 
through each eye of harness and pulls a warp end through. 


There are two or more harnesses, according to the charac- 
ter of cloth to be woven. The effect of various numbers of 
harness will be fully discussed in the chapter on weaving. 
If two harnesses are used, one end of warp is drawn through 
an eye in one harness, and the next end through an adjacent 
eye in the other harness: If more harnesses are used, the 
ends may be drawn in in various ways according to design of 
cloth. 

A “drawing-in-draft” is made to indicate how this work is 
to be done. This is made when cloth is designed. When 
warp is drawn in the harness, it is then drawn in the reed, 
while on same frame. No matter how many harnesses are 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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EN boasts that he only accepts 
advertisements in his publica- 
tion from reputable advertis- 
ers. 

Ben has solicited Hough- 
ton’s patronage on advertising 


have set up a loud wail, because they 
have not been successful in obtaining it. 


Therefore, according to Ben, Hough- 
ton must be reputable. 


Houghton boasts that it advertises in 
none but reputable mediums. 


Houghton’s advertisements have not 
appeared in Ben’s publication for years. 


That’s my case. 


I really do not know who started all 
this row about cotton softeners, but the 
entire Houghton organization is most 
grateful to whomsoever is responsible 
for that action, because it has awak- 
ened the mill men as they have never 
been awakened before on the subject 
and the Houghton Men have been ob- 
taining audiences with far greater ease. 
In fact mill men seem to actually want 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healey Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C 
P. Box 6638 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


PROOF RESPECTABILITY 


by Chas. Carpenter 


for many years and his representatives 


Houghton Men to call and all of this 
has brought about a most decided in- 
crease in Houghton’s sales among the 
mill men; an increase which would 
probably have been effected in no other 
way. Honestly! Our sales have been 
so good, that I am almost tempted to 
write Ben a letter of thanks. I would 
if I thought he would accept it in the 
proper spirit, but somehow I have the 
notion that Ben is a poor sport. 


When a Houghton Man calls on you, 
please remember that he has been 
trained to render service. It is not his 
object to talk you into signing on the 
dotted line; above everything he is not 
interested in selling you something you 


do not want, for you have the privilege 


of returning any purchase from 
Houghton which you do not want and 
the transportation costs are charged to 
the man who made the sale. A Hough- 
ton Man aims solely to render service 
and hopes by thus rendering service to 
obtain an order and make a permanent 
customer and booster for Houghton 
Products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P.O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


GREENVILLE, S. C.. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Garfield 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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THESE IMPROVEMENTS 


KIER STAINS 
ELIMINATED 


4 | ‘ 


ACTION 


graphically illustrate the story of the 
better results that are obtained by 
textile mills using Oakite in boiling out 
their goods. No radical change in 
method is necessary to secure them. 
Simply add a small amount of Oakite 
to the kier and cut down on the amount 
of caustic. 


Oakite in the kier boil serves several 
purposes. It assists the caustic in re- 
moving the waxes, it diminishes the 
possibility of injury to the goods and it 
assists in rinsing the cotton by pre- 
venting the formation of insoluble 
soaps in the fibres... The result is a 
product which comes through all fol- 
lowing steps of the process whiter, 
more thoroughly cleaned and more. 
uniformly finished. 


Our booklet “Wet Finishing Textiles” contains 
many suggestions and facts about the use of 
Oakite that should be of interest and value to you 
—write for it. 


70 Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists are located at, 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atianta, Ga., Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, 
*Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N. C., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleve- 
land, *Dallas, *Davenport, Dayton, *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, Brie, 
Flint, Mich., Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, *Kansas 
City, *Los Angeles, *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, New 
Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Calif., Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Port- 
land, Me., *Portland, Ore., Providence, Reading, Rochester, Rockford, Rock 
Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, Toronto, 
Utica, *Vancouver, B. C., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRACE “MARK REO 


Industrial Cleaning Materials »1 Methods 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED BY OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO, 
47THAMES ST... NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Importance of the Technical 
Man to Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 19) 


necessary to do the work of great 
technicians. But they may become 
great masters if the opportunity is 
presented. The development comes 
through years of experience work- 
ing within the right environment 
where laboratories are convenient 
and time is available for exclusive 
research. 

A two billion dollar business that 
affects so many men and women and 
children needs men_ technically 
trained in scientific agriculture; in 
social relationships: physics, 
chemistry and mathematics; in me- 
chanical, electrical and sanitary en- 
gineering, and in science and busi- 
ness. Our Textile School is seeking 
fo bring together programs of sfud- 
ies drawn from these sources for 
the henefit of men desiring to enter 
certain phases of textile manufac- 
turmng. And as I said above, we are 
nearly doubling the capacity of the 
school in order to build a _ great 
research department where the cot- 
ton fiber from the field through the 
factory may be scientifically stud- 
ied. 

The Textile “Sehool desires to 
work in co-operation with the mills 
and our laboratories are placed at 
their service. As an evidence the 
members of the family have already 
performed the following work for 
individual mills: 

They have tested the breaking 
strength of yarns and fabrics. and 
have made samples of fabrics for 
mills. They have investigated -the 
cause of canton flannel curling and 
the cause of mildew in certain fab- 
rics. They have analyzed sizing 
compounds and made tests of.print 
cloth for thickness before and after 
bleaching. They have investigated 
‘fhe causes of streaks. in mercerized 
hose and the requirements to give 
cloth a softer finish. They have 
tested dyes used in mills, analyzed 
samples of. fabrics and have given 
expert advice as to proper adjust- 
ments in machinery to make fine 
yarns in the place of a medium 
grade of fabrics. Now we are mak- 
ing preparation to do muth more. 
But we need the co-operation of the 
fextile industry. 

I have referred repeatedly to the 
research at the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering because it is one of the 
outstanding institutions of the 
south, where a comprehensive pro- 
gram is proposed to give technically 
fratned men to the textile industry. 
But this is not enough. There 
should be found in North Garolina 
and in other. Southern States great 
laboratories where scientists mav 
work and study and experiment, 
where trained minds may have the 
opportunity to conduct research in 
every important phase of the tex- 
file business; where young men 
with scientific tendencies may enter 
and pursue investigations and de- 
velop the scientific habit: and where 
the textile industry may refer prob- 
lems that perplex and bewilder the 
manufacturer. 

The answer to many of these 
questions is still in the unknown 
and the entrance is through re- 
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search and the door can be opened 
only by the scientist, and my plea 
this evening is to give him the 
means and the opportunity. 

Report Attempt to Burn Textile 

Mill. 

Biddeford, Me—<An attempt was 
made to burn the Pepperell Mills 
Monday night by throwing bricks 
warpped with cotton saturated with 
oil through two windows in the plani, 
the police made public here, The 
company has had labor troubles 
since December 1. 

The discovery was made during 
the night by watchmen while making 
their rounds. Their attention was 
attracted by drafts of cold air. In- 
vestigation showed that windows 
had been broken, one on Smith street 
and the other on Laconia street. 
Near the broken windows, within the 
mill, were bricks wrapped with oil 
soaked cotton, The cotton was char- 
red, 

The police are working on the 
theory that the covering was fired 
and the bricks thrown through the 
mill windows from the street less 
than fifty feet away. The first was 
extmguished when the supposed 
flaming missiles struck the glass. 

The mill management reported 
that 1,500 looms are in operation, a 
gain of 500 during the past week, and 
that enough looms fixers are work- 
ing to insure successful operation 
of the looms. 


Egypt to Reduce Acreage by Decree 

Washington, D. C.— Information 
that Egypt is to reduce cotton acre- 
age by royal decree has been receiv- 
ed by the department of agricuture. 
The decree is said to prohibit all 
persons to cultivate m cotton more 
than one-third of their land in 1926. 
Violation is to be punished by up- 
rooting of the crop and a small 
penalty. It is estimated in Egypt 
that the reduction in acreage to be 
affected will amount to 180,000 
acres. 

The department of agriculture also 
anounces that Australia has removy- 
ed its quarantine order pronibiting 
the import of cottonseed and lint. 
Regulations providing that all seed 
shall be unloaded at Brisbane and 
all raw cotton at Melborne, and that 
hoth shall be disinfected, have been 
promulgated. 


England’s Exports. 


England's cotton goods exports for 
the year 1925, amounted to 190,000,- 
000 pounds of yarn, and 4,434,000,- 
000 yards of cloth. For eloth, the 
figures were slightly lower than for 
1924—for yarn, slightly greater 
showing the tremendous decrease in 
England's exports of cotton eloth, 
however, we would call attention to 
the fact that in 1913 her exports were 
seven billion seventy-five million 
yards, with exports of yarn of 2140,- 
000,000 pounds. It is estimated that 
the British exports of cloth and yarn 
for 1925, represented approximately 
2,423,000 bales of cotion, as compar- 
ed with 2,367,000 bales for 1924, and 
3,657,000 bales for 1923.—Bulletin of 
Hunter Manufacturing and Commis- 
sion Company. 
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Agers for Hydrosulphite 


and Aniline Work 


- 
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Cc ventiuator to permii tne 
rw are eCasliv cControiied, equipped 


kinds and character of hydrosulphite and aniline work 


Butterworth Agers can be had in any length, each section being 6 feet long and fitted wit! 
a door 18 x 24 inches. 


journals are fitted with Butterworth Sharpe grease cups, which assure constant lubrication 
as long as the Ager is operating. 


sutterworth Agers are furnished with cut sprockets and roller chains, as well as with cut bevel! 
gear drive. In the latter drive, all top rollers are driven, eliminating pull on the cloth 


We'll be glad to go into further details of Butterworth Agers, and remember that Butterworth 
(Cngineers are always ready to help with any of your finishing problems. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadia resentative: 
ario, Canada Providence Office: Greenville, S. C., Pilarit: 
=. 4.W ay Company Turks Head Building Markley Street 
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The McLaurine Letter 


N page 12 of this issue we are 

publishing a véry interesting 
letter written by our good friend, 
W. M. MeLaurine, secretary of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of Georgia, to the members of his 
Association. 

McLaurine is a very efficient sec- 
retary and intensely interested in 
the welfare of the textile industry, 
but we can not follow him in all the 
conclusions he has reached. 

We can not follow him when he 
spenks of the rapid development of 
the textile industry in foreign coun- 
fries and about our ability to com- 
pete in foreign markets. We can 
not see thal there has been am 
rapid development in recent years, 
and while we can not boast of a 
large share of the world’s trade, we 
certain'y consider that, in view of 
the reduced buying power of the 
world, we are doing comparatively 
well in exports of cotton goods. 

Mr. MeLaurine seems to be alarm- 
ed about the development of cotton 
growing abroad, but in our opinion 
it is a needless alarm. 

Cotton can be grown in many 
countries of the world, but with the 
exception of the short staple crop 
of India none of it can be grown in 
competition with the Southern 
States of the United States. 

There is an organizationvin Eng- 
land, fostered no doubt by those 
who get their living from same, that 
subsidizes cotton growing and pub- 
lishes many articles about the de- 
velopmen' of cotton in the British 
Empire, but we would hazard a 
guess that the average cost per 
pound of the cotton grown has been 
above $1 and the records show that 
the production has never been of 
any moment. 


The same people could buy a few 
farms in Texas and raise more cot- 
ton than all the land they have 
p'anted in Africa and South Amer- 
ica and could raise it at half the cost. 

There is no foreign country in the 
world except India that can raise 
cotton for 20 cents per pound or 
can hope to regularly compete with 
the United States in cotton produc- 
tion. 

It is one thing to raise, under a 
subsidy, a few thousand bales of 
cotton but quite another to raise 
cotton as a business proposition in 
eompetition with this country. 

Mr. MeLaurine’s” grandchildren 
will have grey hairs before we need 
to be seriously alarmed about for- 
eigen cotton growing. 

We agree with what he has to say 
shout night operation and do not 
hesitate to say that for every dollar 
the South has made by night runs 
they have lost five dollars as a re- 
sult of the added production. 

The right of an individual mill to 
vse ifs own judgement about night 
anverntions ean not be denied, but it 
is equally true that night operations 
have played havoc with prices and 
profits. 

Located in a coarse goods section 
McLaurine says that there are too 
many looms on coarse goods, just 
as many in fine yarn sections would 
probably say that there were too 
many fine yarn mills. 

We agree that there are too many 
mills operating at night, but we can 
not agree that there are too many 
mills in the South. 

There are too many antiquated 
and inefficient mills, but the man 
who builds a new mill with modern 
machinery has, in our opinion, noth- 
ing to fear. 

At the end of a year of small 
profits to most mills, one mill of 


22,000 spindles has made such large 
profits that they are to double their 
equipment. 

They were buill in 1922, at peak 
prices, While many mill men shook 
their beads and said that such a 
could not earn dividends upon 
‘he investment. 

Some of those who shook their 
heads earned nothing at their $20 
per spindle mills last year, while 
lhe high cost mill made substantial 
protits 

The truth is that a new mill 
equipped with modern machmery 
can produce beller goods and more 
goods at less cost and with less 
waste, and those factors mean suc- 
eess and profits in spile of higher 
capitalization. 

We may have too many old mills 
nnd we do not approve of the move- 
ment of eertam carlonds of “junk” 
from New Knelaned to the South, bul 
fhe man who builds a new mill will 
be able to eome through under Mr. 
VeLaurine’s theory of the survival 
of the tittest. 

We commend the MetLaurine let- 
ter in most of its expressions, but im 
a few imstances we can not follow 
him. 


Where Are The Feeble 
Minded 


of the Meddling. Depariiments 
of ihe University of North Caro- 
lina reeentivy published the alleged 
resulls of a study made in two North 
Carolina cotton mill communities. 

The report stated that 50 per cent 
of the children in one community 
and 34 per cent in the other were 
feebie minded, but when requested 
fo name the communities, they 
refused. 

If we ean secure the names of 
ihe communities we will empioy an 
experienced man or woman to make 
another survey and we would there- 
fore welcome anv mformation dis- 
closing the loealion of the former 
studies. 


It has been reported that Durham 
and Hiekory were the points studied, 
but from our acquaintance with (the 
mill people of both eommunities we 
cen hardiv beheve that even a 
colleze imstructor would declare that 
children of either community were 
34 or 50 per cent feeble minded. 

The men who made the “hunt” for 
the feeble minded must have heen 
seen by some mill officials and we 
would therefore appreciate infor- 
mation relative to the points inves- 
ligated. 

We will treat as contidential Lie 
name of the man sending us the 
information; bul would like full 
details ineluding the dates and the 
names of the investigators. 


Discusses Fancy Weaving 
HE following letter was received 
this week from an experienced 

and well known mill man who 
wishes to add his views to the sev- 
eral letters called forth by our re- 
cent editorial of “Faney Weavers.” 

Since | am a subscriber to the Bulletin 

and having worked in various departments 


of cotton mills for several years, I am 
taking this privilege to examine ideas coun- 
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cerning fancy weavers and their field of 
work, 

It appears to me that to be a master 
weaver it is essential to be a good loom- 
fixer, a good designer, a good judge of 
yarns, fair to the help and company alike, 
and to know cloth and people. In short a 
man must produce the best fabrics at the 
least cost. To be a master weaver requires 
greater knowledge than to just manage 
help, keep the time and draw the pay. 


In many cases the superintendent is not 
a designer and the mills are too small to 
keep a designer and in such cases it is 
necessary for the overseer of weaving to 
be a capable designer. 

I think it a good motto to always try 
and encourage every overseer and opera- 
tive to apply themselves in every way for 
advanccment in their line of work. It has 
been said that certain departments in the 
mill should furnish the superintendent, that 
these departments by their nature werc 
more capable of producing efficient super- 
intendents than the weaving department. I 
have in mind a Southern cotton mill com- 
pany that has been operating around forty 
years. In this time this company has had 
only two general superintendents. The 
present one has held this position for 
around twenty-five years. These two men 
were promoted to this position from over- 
seer of weaving. This company has around 
half million spindles and close to fourteen 
thousand looms with assets that replace- 
ment value would run near one million 
dollars, on an average for each year these 
plants have been in operation. This com- 
pany has paid excellent dividends through 
these vears in addition to this wonderful 
growth. It is safe to say these plants have 
no superiors in the South. 


I have in mind another cotton mill com- 
pany in the South that is almost as great 
and has been one among the half dozen 
biggest money makers that has a general 
superintendent that has been with these 
mill around twenty years. This superin- 
tendent never was an overseer in the fuil 
sense of the word but had the stuff in him 
to succeed. I know a number of the most 
capable superintendents in the country and 
in each case these men developed through 
different channels to the superintendent’s 
position. I feel that we are too much in- 
clined to say our way is the best way and 
when a superintendent has arisen to that 
position from a certain department he feels 
that is the department best qualified for 
superintendent material. It is more in the 
man than in the department. 


I have been interested in the articles 
recently calling attention to the care that 
should be exercised in selecting fancy weav 
ers and designers. It appears to me that 
if the superintendent in charge is capable 
of ascertaining costs and will follow the 
results daily he should know at once whit 
he is doing. The time seems to be past 
when a subordinate official or overseer can 
seriously hurt a cotton mill provided the 
management is efficient and active. 


Dr. Brooks’ Address 


Ww wish to call particular atten- 
tion to the address of Dr. E. C. 
Brooks, president of the North Caro- 
lina State College before the South- 
ern Seciion of the American Society 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists at 
their meeting last week. 


This address appears on Page 13 
of this issue and we hope it will be 
read carefully by Southern mill men. 


a 


) Member of Associated Business Papers, in: 

i 
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M. D. Haney has resigned as 
superintendent of the Stonecutter 
Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


F. CG. Pinkham has been elected 
president of the Gambrill and Mel- 
ville Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


Julian Butler is now superinten- 
dent of the Cape Fear Cotton Mills, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


T. €. Adams has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the High Shoals 
plant of the Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany, High Shoals, N. C. 


J. M. Lumley has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Ellenboro Cotton Mills, Ellenboro, 


N. B. Murphy has been promoted 
to general superintendent of the 
No. 2, 3 and 4 plants of the New 
England-Southern Mills, Pelzer, 58. 
C. 


J. B. Bell is now assistant super- 
intendent of the No. 4 plant of the 
New England-Southern Mills, Pel- 
zer, C. 


M. E. Ramborne, of McColl, S. C., 
has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the new Southern 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga. 


L.. W. Cuddy was recently appoint- 
ed superintendent and manager of 
the Gambrill and Melville Mills, 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


Robert Huff, of Calhoun Falls, S. 
C. has become master mechanic at 
the Elberton Cotton Mills, former- 
ly the Hamilton Carhartt Mills, El- 
berton, Ga. 


G. EF. MeMinn has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Baldwin 
plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills. 
Chester, S. C., and accepted a posi- 
tion with the Glenn-Lowry plant of 
the same company, Whitmire, §S. C. 


H. L. Jay has resigned as night 
superintendent of the Calhoun Mills, 
Calhoun Falls. S. €. to become 
superintendent of the Elberton Cot- 
fon Mills. Elberton, Ga., formerly 
the Hamilton Carhartt Mills. 


EK. F. Fagin has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Calhoun Mills Cal- 
houn, S. €.. to become overseer of 
carding at the Elberton Cotton Mills, 
Elberton, Ga. formerly the Hamil- 
ton Carhartt Mills. 


E. J. Bosewell has resigned as 
night overseer of spinning at the 
Calhoun Mills, Calhoun, Falls, 5. C., 
to accept the position of overseer 
of spinning at the Elberton Cotton 
Mills, formerly the Hamilton Car- 
hartt Mills, Elberton, Ga. 


D. F. Poole, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Morven Mills, Durham, 
N. C.. but more recently with the 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the High Shoals 
plant of the Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany. High Shoals, N. C. 


C. D. MeDonald, who recently re- 
signed as superintendent of the Nor- 
cott Mills, Concord, N. C., has been 
reappointed to that position by the 
hoard of directors. 


F. J. Haywood, secretary of the 
Noreott Mills and the Brown Manu- 


facturing Company, Concord, N. C., 


has heen elected president of the 
Norcott Mills. He will continue to 
act as treasurer of the Brown Man- 
ufacturing Company, for the pres- 
ent. 


Ed Wooten has resigned as second 
hand in weaving at the Calhoun 
Mills, Cathoun, Falls, S. €., and is 
now overseer of weaving at the El- 
berton Cotton Mills, formerly the 
Hamilton Carhartt Mills, Elberton, 
Ga. 


A. E Kay. formerly superinten- 
dent of the Appleton Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., who was recently made gen- 
eral superintendent of the Norcott 
and Brown Mills, Concord, N. C., 
will have charge of the Brown 
plant only. 


L.. W. Rogers has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in weaving at the Har- 
mony Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga.., 
to become overseer spinning at the 
Randolph Mills, Franklinville, N. C. 
He is a graduate of the textile de- 
partment of Clemson College. 


James Oates has resigned as gen- 
eral overseer of carding at the Grif- 
fin Manufacturing Company, Grif- 
fin Ga., a position which he has 
held for the past 7 years. He was 
presented with a well filled purse as 
a token of esteem from his help. 


Supper for Overseers. 


J. T. Huneycutt, superintendent 
of the Riverside Manufacturing 
Company, No. 3, Pendleton . S. C., 
recently tendered his overseers a 
very enjoyable supper at the Cal- 
houn Hofel, at Anderson. Those 
present were J. B. Holt. J. L. Wil- 
burn, Sam Bowman, J. E. Wood and 
R. B. Cargill. 


Oyster Supper at LaFayette. 


On Saturday night January 23, at 
the community house of the Union 
Division of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation of LaFayette, Ga.., 
Frank Dennis, superintendent and 
general manager, delightfully en- 
fertained the overseers, second 
hands, fixers and office force, with 
a three course oyster supper, to 
show his appreciation of reaching 
a new mark in quality, production 
and cost. There were about sixty in 
all present at the affair. On the 
musical program, A. Stromberg 
of the office force rendered several 
very pleasant selections on the 
piano, while the Union Division 
string band with its able leader L. 
A. Morris kept the crowd lively 
with songs, buck dancing and pleas- 
ant music the entire evening. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


It is expensive to ex- 
periment with your ma- 
chinery—there’s no need of 
experimenting when you can 
be sure of the best that is on the 
market. 
When Flyer Pressers are made of the 
best of Norway Iron—by the best skilled 
workmen they are bound to excell. We have 


come up through 25 years of service in this line 


> and we know how Flyer Pressers should be made. 
3 We are equipped to do your repairing and overhaul- 


ing with the least possible cost. 
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Kingsport, Tenn-——The new Borden 


Mills. Inc. are running their entire 
mill with a full daw force and are 
now starting a night shift, and the 
help is fast beme organized and 


Iramed 


Philadelphia, Tenn—The Philade'- 
phia Hosiery. Mills, under the main- 
agement of E. W. Waller, has Jus 
completed a 50x80 foot addition an: 
installation o| 


is now ready for the 


new machinery. 


Cliffside, N. C.—The Cliffside Mills, 
manufacturers of ginghams, are in- 
stalling machinery to begin the man- 
ufacture of towels. They also plan 
to have their own bleachery. 


Dallas, Texas—It is reported here 


that the C. R. Miller Manufacturing 
Company. which controls several! 
mills in this State, has completed 


arrangements for taking over sever- 
al other mills in Texas. The names 
of the mills affected have not been 
made public. 

Relmont. N. C.—At 


the annual 


meeting of the Linford and Pertec- 
tion Mills. all of- the offleers and 
directors were elected for another 
vear. Semi-annual dividends of five 
per cent were declared by both eom- 
panies, 


Chattanooga, Tenn-— Dixie Mercer- 


ng Company, Carter Lupton, 
resid contract to 
Via K. Wiis inv Tenness 
Pow Bui! ge for 824 

all eno ete: 107x108 feet: imereas- 
ng | | ina of plant 
also addition 

rf lumidifwing 
el 
instalis 

iL Kho Isla it 

\ inv, wh ia 

farce 0 en here for the work. Th 
Fa will handle 
Variis he several Spili- 
ning mills of the Lineberger chain 
Ol if ils 


Concord, €.— Al the annua! 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Norcott Mills, F- J- Haywood was 
elected president, suceeding C. W. 
Johnson of Charlotte. Mr. Haywood 
has been treasurer of the mill for 
some time. He is also treasurer of 
the Brown Manufacturing Company, 
and will continue to act as treasurer 
of that company for the present. 
The directors reappointed C, D. 
McDonald superintendent of the 
Norcott Mills, a position he filled 
until two weeks ago. A. E. Kay, 
formerly superintendent of the Ap- 
pleton Mills, Lowell, Mass., was re- 
cently appointed superintendent of 


fhe Norcolt and Brown Mills, will 
have charge of the Brown plant 
only. 
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Winnsboro, N- C.—The United China Grove, N, C.—Decision Ww 
Siates Rubber Company, owners of double the capacity of the China 
the majority of the common stock’ Grove Cotton Mills, was reached at 


a meeting of the directors. 
now has 21,760 spindles and 


of the Winnsboro Mulls. whieh are 
operated DY Lockewood. (ivreens and 
Co-, managers, have purchased the 


will be increased to 44.000. The cost 


The mill 


these 


latter company’s common stock hold- of the work is estimated at $850,000. 
nes Chere will be no change m The directors declared a semi-an- 
he management. nual dividend of 5 per cent. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
‘100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


3 How Far Would You 
Walk for a Cent? 


Add up the steps you take every day to replace ring travelers that have 
flown off Then figure out how far you walk Is it worth while’? 

it will cost you just one cent to send us a post card, in ac ordance with our 
setandine offer to send you free sampes of Victors 

Invest that cent now and et the biggest returns 


& 


vou ever got from an invest- 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L 
. Southern Agent 615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
4. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


The Macrodi 
WARP SPOOL 
FIBRE HEAD 


of the 
aem- 


MACRODI 
Ost “ay 2007 


alter tourteen years 
hardest mill use has 
onstrated that it ts 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added travers with corres- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool 

Prompt deliveries 
three weeks after 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


in two to 
receipt of 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietia Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivisions and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estates ani Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landsca 
Engineering Construction. 


and 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


San Marcos, Texas— Morris & Co. 
inc., Groversville, N. J-. has selected 
this town as site for a new mill. 


Salisbury, N. C.—A_ semi-annual! 
dividend of five per cen! was declar- 
ed at the annual meeting of the 
stocklrolders of the Rowan Mills. The 
capacity of the mill was doubicd 
auring the past vear and the affairs 
of the company were reported im 
excellent condition 


Roseboro, N. C.--The movement to 
establish a cotton mull here, as re- 
ported some weeks age, has 
in the organization of the Roseboro 
Mills. The company has a capital 
stock of $400,000 authorized. The in- 
corporators are ‘Troy |. Herring, G. 
\. Otter, O. E. Underwood and D. 
W. Tart, of this place. It is under- 
that the company plans a 
o000-spindle yarn mill, 


resuited 


sfood 


Mooresville, N. C.—At the annual 
meeting of the Cascade Mills, the re- 
ports of the officers showed the af- 
fairs of the company are in excell- 
‘nt condition. The old beard of 
uirectors was reelected with the ad- 
dition of H- S Hosell, of New York, 
and W. H. Gibson, Jr.. manager of! 
the mill. A. F. Burton was reelect- 
ed president and treasurer, E. W. 
Brawley, vice-president and Roy K. 
McNeely, secretary and assistant 
ireasurer, 

Gadsden, Ala-—The Davis and Ai- 
ott Hosiery has purchas- 
cd 40 2O0-needle womens 


rednced 


TLS 
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machines, with fashion marx. 
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Fort Mill, S. C. 


Eniargement of 


ihe plant of the Fort Mill Manufac- 
Luring Company, is being planned, 
accordme to Col. Leroy Springs, 
president. The mill will also be 


changed over trom ginghams to wide 
sheetmegs. The production of rayon 
labrics is not being considered, Col. 
Springs stated. 

It is also planned to build from 
15 to 100 new houses for employees 
al the plant here, Col- Springs stated. 

Prattville, Ala—The Autauga Cot- 
lon Mills are making many improve- 
ments in their plant here. They 
have installed new looms, displac- 
ing all the old machinery, and in- 
stalling new aud at the same time 
are preparing for the electrification 
of the whole plant The new power 
will be largely furnished by the 
Alabama Power Company. The large 
transformers for that purpose are 
being installed now. It is expected 


that these improvements will mean 
greally imereased profits in the mill 
as they ail provide a great saving of 
labor. 
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LaFayette, Ga.—It is understood 
that the Lafayette Cotton Mills are 
planning to enlarge their mill. 


Albany, Ala.—News regarding the 
expansion program of the Albany 
Silk Mill is expected here in a short 
time. Plans for the construction of 
an addition were forwarded to Ho- 
boken, N. J., the seat of the main 
offices of the company. Until now 
nothing definite has been heard con- 
cerning the disposition of them. It 
is understood here that definite word 
will be received in a week or two. 

Elienboro, N. C.—The Ellenboro 
Cotton Mills are installing machinery 
in their new mill here and opera- 
tions are expected to be started with- 
in a short time. The company was 
organized last summer, with W. H. 
Belk, of Charlotte, president and J. 
A. Martin, sercetary and treasurer. 
J.'M. Lumley is superintendent. 

The mill has 2,500 spindles for 
making 10s to 30s yarns. 


Newton, N- C.—The Warlick Manu- 
facturing Company, which was re- 
cently organized here.as noted, ex- 
pects to let contract about February 
{ for the construction of its miil 
building. The mill will be 80x200 
feet, standard mill construction to 
cost $24,000. The plant will be equip- 
ped with 100 Crompton and Knowles 
dobby looms for the manufacture of 
dress goods. 


Lando, 8S. C.—A fire visited the 
Manetta Mills village, burning four 
residences and endangering many 
others. For a time the blaze threat- 
ened to spread, but by demolishing 
a residence and by quick work of 
the mill's fire department it - was 
checked. Some of the housekeep- 
ers saved little household goods. The 
houses were some distance from the 
textile plant. For a time, it is said, 
the flames assumed such proportions 
that it looked like the entire village 
was doomed. 


Durham, N. C.—Stockholders of 
the New Yarborough Mill here held 
their first annual meeting this weck 
and heard the report of E. S. Yar- 
brough, secretary and treasurer and 
general manager. The report cover- 
ed the operations of the concern 
from the time of the formaticen of 
the company to the present, showing 
that in that time the mill has been 
built and operations begun. Th 
first looms were started just before 
the Christmas holidays and if is 
stated that other looms will be added 
as rapidly as possible until ali are 
installed. 


Wanted At Once 


Experienced roller coverer. Ap- 
ply to J. W. Cates, Superintend- 
ent Edenton Cotton Mills, Eden- 
ton, N. C. 


Wanted 


One No. 5 Kitson Condenser and 
a No. 5 Blower. Both must be in 
good condition. 


Stuart Mills, Inc. 
Stuart, Va. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Textile Colorists and 
Chemists Meet 


The Southern Section of the 
American Society of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists met in regular 
session at the Alamance Hotel, Bur- 
lington, N. C., on Saturday night. The 
attendance was unusually large and 
the meeting was one of the best the 
Southern section has had since its 
organization. 


A cordial and entertaining address 
of welcome was made by W. M. 
Williams, superintendent of the E. 
M. Holt Plaid Mills, of Burlington. 

The principal address of the 
evening was delivered by Dr. E. Ct. 
Brooks, president of the North Caro- 


lina State College. He spoke on “The 
Imporiance of the Technically 
Trained Men to the Textile Indus- 


try.” Dr. Brooks told how importan! 
a part the man of technical training 
is playing in the development of in- 


DRUIDOAK 


LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms 


Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
Lugs, etc. 


Hold-ups, 
Bumpers, 
Jack Straps 


Baltimore————Boston 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


a‘ z= 


SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION 


by using WASHBURN WOOD TOPS on their 
Spinning Frames in place of the old-fashioned 
intermediate top rolls. 


Eliminate re-setting to staple and say ‘“Good- 


| Reliable Humidifying Devices 


ince 18 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


Charlotte 
North Carolina 
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dustry and of the advantage that 
technical training gives to the man 
who receives it. There is no doubt 
that technical training gives a man 
an initial advantage that he olher- 
wise would not have, Dr- Brooks de- 
clared, the technically trained man 
being able to go ahead on new scien- 
tific problems which untrained men 
are not prepared to meet. 

Dr. Brooks’ address is published 
in full elsewhere in this issue. 

A very instructive and interesting 
paper on “Dyeing Rayon with Vat 
Colors,” which was prepared by M.- 
T. Johnson, of the Judson Miils, 
Greenville, was read by R. H. South- 
ern. This paper dealt with the prob- 
lems connected with the vat dyeing 
of rayon and developed a great deal 
of useful information. 

Other speakers were H. A. Barnes, 
superintendent of the Proximity 
Print Works, Greensboro, N. C.. Mr. 
Bolin, of the Riverside and Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va., Leonard 
S. Little, general superintendent of 
the Pacific Mills, Lyman, 8S. C-, these 
speakers discussing the attitude of 
the mill men toward the technically 
trained man. 

The Senoir class in textile chemis- 
try and dyeing from the North Caro- 
lina State College attended the meet- 
ing, accompanied by Dean Nelson 
and Prof- Grimshaw, instructor in 
chemistry and dyeing. The associa- 
tion voted fo establish a junior 
branch of the society among the tex- 
tile students at State College. 

After the reading of the technical 
papers. There was a general discus- 
sion among the members on the “Ef- 
fect of Oiled Cotton on Mordants and 
Basic Dyestuffs” and the “Advan- 
tages of Using the Breton Minerol 
Process.” This discussed was freely 
participated in by members and 
proved very interesting. 

A highly enjoyable entertainment! 
feature during the evening was the 
singing of a number of old time 
religious songs by a quartet from 
the colored Southern Methodist 
Church in Burlington. 

It was voted to hold the next meet- 
ing of the sodiety in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., about- the middle of April. On 
account of the rapid growth of the 
southern Section it is planned to 
separate if in two sections so tha 
the membership can more conven- 
iently attend the meetings. 

The meeting was honored by the 
attendance of one of the Society's 
oldest members, John Hartley, of 
Charlotte, Southern representative 
of the Sandoz Chemical Company. 


Wanted 

Position as overseer spinning, 
spooling, warping or twisting and 
winding. Age 35, married. Best 
of reference; have good record. 
Will change on ten days’ notice. 
Now overseer but wish to change 
for wife’s health. Will call and 
look position over at my expense. 
Address Post Office Box No. 305, 
Lincolnton, N. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Hstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTIL®G FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Reom and Packaging Machinery 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 


1000 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
pi IMPERIAL RAYON COMPANY 
CONES COPS 
38-44 WEST 21ST STREET 
Ht New York City 
| SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
| FRANK L. PAGE 
| FAST OR DIRECT COLORS COPPING AND CONING ON COMMISSION PLIED 
15,448,230 Bales of Cotton de 891,655 W. Davis, Strasbourg. Although successfully notwithstanding the 
Ginned MISSISSIPPI] .........00000.. 1,794,072 the present situation in the Alsatian duty. The exportation of other tex- 
268,729 textile industry is favorable, it is tiles, including wool cloth, however, 
| 60,703 thought that a commercial accord has greatly diminished. The entire 
Washington, D. C.—Cotton ginned North Carolina ............ 1,118,029 with Germany, either granting an German demand for Alsatian tex- 
prior to January 46, amounted to 45,- 1,625,9 exemption from duties or a prefer- tiles has declined considerably since 
488.230 bales. exclusive of linters South Carolina ............ 918,855 ential rate on textiles, will be nec- October 4, 1925, when the increased 
and including 336,446 round bales Temmessee ................ 492,180 essary to a continuation of the in- Germa nduties became effective. 
counted as half bales, compared with Texas 3,998,105 dustry’s prosperity. Since January 
13,306,813 bales, including 307,351 51,317 10, 1925, when the privilege of free 
| round bales to that date a year ago, A!! other States ........... 19,540 entry at Alsatian products into Ger- Indian Firm Desires American 


the census bureau today announced. 
Ginnings by States: 


Cotton Mills i in prc on Full Time. 


many expired, German buyers have 
continued to purchase from local 
manufacturers despite the high im- 


Market for Wool. 


An Indian exporting firm desires 


Alabama tabs ack Cndvaweaaet 1,349,282 Alsatian cotton mills continue to port duty. Purchases of grey sheet- an American market for wool, ac- 
100,676 operate on full time and have suffi- ings have been particularly import- cording to a report to the Depart- 

Arkansas se'sevcevsineesses 1,473,783 cient forward orders to maintain ant in quantity because the ex- ment of Commerce from Assistant 

Calfornia FOES GMMR ea A 98,039 this condition for from three to six tremely high prices maintained by Trade Commissioner D. C. Bhiss, 
| Florida jukwd« déVewegoaeees 40,147 months, states a report to the De- German dealers permitted the Alsa- Bombay. Quotations will be made 
0 1,187,215 partment of Commerce from Consul tian cotton industry to compete. -c.if. the port of import. 
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WEBBING & TAPE CO. 


Established 1896 


: LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 
BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St., LOWELL, MAS& 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 
THE 


DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 


Incorporated 1914 
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“Better Service and More Even Work’ 


LFRED HOFMANN CO. INC., use Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drives on their Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines, 
because (to quote them) 


“we received much better service and 
more even work of the machines wher- 
ever we installed them.” 


Link-Belt Silent Chains save power, increase production, 


Drives Now Carried produce finished materials of betier quality, because a 
in Stock positive velocity ratio is maintained at all times. They 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives, . 
from % to 10 H.P., in almost operate on short centers, saving valuable floor space, and 
are not affected by atmospheric conditions. 


from stock from a  Link-Belt 
Distributor. near you. Send for 


Book 725, or name of your A Link-Belt Engineer will show you how this efficient 
nearest distributor. ‘ 
drive may be applied to your machines. Write nearest 
branch office. 
2527 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Efficient Silent Chain Drives 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


used, two ends are usually drawn through one dent of reed. 
Sometimes three or more are drawn in one dent to produce 
certain effects. 

To make the selvage, from 6 to 10 ends are drawn in double 
at each edge of warp. That is, two ends instead of one are 
drawn through one harness eye, and four ends, instead of two 
are drawn through each dent of reed. 


Colored Work. 
DUROL BLACK BA } : 231. The field of weaving colored and fancy goods is well 


A NEW FAST BLACK . nigh infinite. The present discussion will deal only with the 
FOR WOOL AND SILK . outlines of the preparation of yarn for weavisig ordinary plaids 


and ginghams commonly made in the South. 
The dyeing is done in one of three systems: “short chain,” 
“long chain” or “raw stock.” 


SHorT CHAIN SYSTEM. 


7. new product possesses 


the same good qualities as 232. Yarn intended for this system is put up in “chains” 


its prototype, especially in re- | for the warp and in “skeins” for the filling. The methods of 
. : king chains and skeins are fully discussed in chapter XV. 

ard to fastness to light and _— p 
5 : 5 The short chains are in lengths of 1,000 to 1,500 yards. These 
washing. It is recommended for | are passed through a boiling vat containing clear hot water, 
knitting yarns, and wherever | and then through a dye vat. The skeins of filling yarn are 


strung on sticks and dipped in the vats and worked over and 


dyeing is accomplished without over by hand until they have become sufficiently dyed. 


the use of chromium mordants. | When the warp chains leave dye vats they are passed 
| around “drying cans,” which are hollow revolving cylinders 
Product samples may be ob- . filled with steam at a low pressure. The warp is then put on 


slasher beams, each color on its own beam. When the yarn 
has passed over the slasher cylinders, the various colors are 
laid in the front reed according to the pattern or order in 


tained from any of our branches. 


be which they are to appear in the cloth. They are wound on 
gl the loom beam in this order, and are “drawn in” according to 
the design intended. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. ; q 233. The dyed filling skeins are dried, generally, by hang- 

40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. a ing in a hot air room. They are then taken to the quilling 

BOSTON ‘PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO os machine, which winds the yarn on filling bobbins or “quills’’ 

PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL * 

HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO et ready for the loom. 


Lonc CHAIN SYSTEM. 


| 


cy 234. Yarn intended for this system is generally put up in 
@ what is known as “balls,” but what, in reality, is not a ball in 
tx the ordinary sense. The ball warp is made by winding on a 
: wooden cylinder a number of warp ends drawn together as 
N ATION AL DYES > one strand. This strand is traversed back and forth along 
s the cylinder, crossing and recrossing to prevent tangling. The 


ball warp may be made by a balling attachment to the beam 
warper or to the Denn warper. 


The Denn warper is described in Chapter XV. The ball 
warp may consist of any desired number of ends. If less than 
500 to 600 ends are required, it may be made on the beam 
warper. If more ends are required, it is made on the Denn 
warper. Long chains are about 10,000 yards long. They are 
frequently made 10,080 yards, to allow for shrinkage, waste, 
etc., thus assuring a net length of 10,000 yards. 

235. Both warps and filling yarn may be put up in long 
vs chains. Long chains are boiled, dyed, dried and beamed the 
Sp same as short chains. The chains intended for warp are 
beamed and slashed the same as short chains. That intended 
for filling is taken to a “quiller” and wound on “quills” or 
filling bobbins ready for the loom. This quiller is adapted for 
use with this system, and is more economical than the machine 
used to quill from skeins. This machine could also be used 
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in the short chain system, and quill yarn from short chains, 
instead of from skeins» But the machine would require 
threading up so much oftener, on account of the short lengths, 
that there would be no saving over the skein quilling. 


Raw Srockx DvyeErna. 


236. In this system, the lint cotton is put into a large dye- 
ing machine. This machine consists of a revolving cylindrical 
cage, hanging in a dye vat in such a manner that when the 
cylinder revolves, the cotton in the cage is carried down into 
the dyestuff. When sufficiently saturated, the cotton is taken 
out, put into a centrifugal machine to drive out the water, and 
then into a dry room, arranged to receive a blast of air for 
drying. 


There is considerable trouble experienced in drying the 
cotton in such a manner as to leave it in the best workable 
condition. It is very easy to dry it too much. Hot air is gen- 
erally used, but cold air seems to give better results, though 
requiring a longer time. 


The dyeing of raw stock gives good opportunity to mix 
colors, and when the yarn is spun it may be prepared for the 
market, or for weaving in exactly the same manner as undyed 
yarn. Thus the whole process of dyeing and preparation for 
weaving becomes considerably cheaper. 


On account of the difficulties in working dyed cotton, it is 
found better to work this cotton with shorter drafts through- 
out the mill than when working natural cotton. 


237. It is claimed that cloth woven from raw stock has 
not the same brilliancy of color as that woven from dyed yarn. 
In order to compromise this condition, mills are sometimes 
designed to dye warp in the yarn, and to dye raw stock for 
spinning filling yarns. This saves the process of quilling, and 
at the same time gives to the warp whatever advantage in 
brilliancy may accrue from yarn dyeing. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Weaving 


238. Cloth consists of warp and filling. Warp is yarn 
running lengthwise the cloth. Filling is yarn running cross- 
wise. Weaving consists in entwining warp and filling in 
various ways to produce various designs of cloth. 

The essential operation of weaving consists in “shedding,” 
“nicking,” “beating up,” “letting off’ and “taking up.” 

239. Shedding is the separation of the warp threads into 
two parts, to admit the filling threads. The two parts may 
be equal or unequal, according to the design of cloth. The 
separation of warp threads into sheds is effected by the har- 
ness. It has been shown (230) how the warp is “drawn in” 
for the purpose of distributing the threads, so that the pulling 
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Every One a Graton ©& Knight Belt 


Watch it walk away 


with the work 


Try out the Graton & Knight Leather Belt that’s 
standardized for spinning frames. 


Don’t baby it—don’t favor it—give it the gaff 
in every way you can. Watch it walk away with 
the work. You'll find this Graton & Knight Belt 
is steady-pulling, flexible, non-slipping. It keeps 
the frame in constant operation—produces an 
evener, more uniform thread. It’s a belt that will 
reduce the overhead in your spinning room, in- 
crease the production and cut your belting costs. 

Three hundred thousand packer hides of finest 
quality are processed in The Graton & Knight 
Belt Leather Tanneries each year. This stock, 
plus controlled, standardized production, makes 
our prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent 
lower than the field. 

Put your name on the coupon below. You will 
get definite information which specifies the right 
belt for over two hundred types of machines, cover- 
ing fourteen industries where belt costs have been 


reduced. 
GRATON 
KNIGHT 


GRATON & KNIGHT. 


up of one or another harness raises a predetermined number Standardized 
of threads each time. ee Le ATH E R BE LT ; N G 
240. Picking is the passing of the filling through warp 
shed. Filling comes from the spinning frame on a bobbin, MAIL ME TODAY-- 


sometimes called a quill, shown at B, Fig. 35. Bobbin is put 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 101-Q 
into a shuttle. This shuttle, with the bobbin in it, is thrown 


Send belt information. 


through the shed, the filling paying out as it passes. "Name 

241. Beating up is the action of the reed in beating the Company 
alling thread back against the woven part of cloth at each Place 
pick. 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 A 10 per cent lower than the 
tie 
Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 


242. Letting off is the gradual unwinding of the beam of 
yarn to present more and more warp to the action of the 
weaving process. | 
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Scrub With 


MI CLEANSER 


“The Clean Cleanser” 


Made Especially for 


Textile Mill Floors 


Hundreds of Mills have adopted 
MI CLEANSER and are enjoying 
cleaner floors at lower cost. It is 
entirely free from eating proper- 
lies, cleans quickly and leaves no 
slippery surface. 


A Trial Barrel Will Convince You 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Established 1915 


Protecting The Good 
Workman 


The value of good workers 
is never so fully appreciated as 
when sickness or accident de- 


prives you of their services. 
In the mill there is constant 
danger to life and limb caus- 


ed by floors which are slip- 
pery and unsafe. 

This condition is so easily 
remedied by cleaning with 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


that many mills have found 
the use of warning cards un- 
necessary. 

Not only is this true but 
they also report their cleaning 
is now so easily accomplished 
and the cost so low that they 
save money on their floor 
cleaning work. 


Ask your Supply Man 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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243. Taking up is the rolling up of the woven cloth at a 
definite rate, so that a definite number of filling picks may be 
inserted per inch of cloth. 


244. The foregoing operations are done on the loom. The 
power loom at present in use is similar in all its movements 
to the primitive hand looms. 


Plain Loom.—Fig. 49.—Letrerinc. 


Yarn Beam. 

—Whip Roll. 

Lease Rod Strap. 
Rear Lease Rod. 
Front Lease Rod. 
Rear Harness. 

Front Harness. 
Reed Cap. 

Shuttle Guard. 

Reed. 

Temple. 

Breast Beam. 

Breast Strip. 

Sand Roll. 

Cloth Roll. 

Heel of Temple. 
Leather on Lay. 
Crank Shaft. 

Gear on Crank Shaft. 
Connecting Rod. 

Lay (sometimes called “Lathe,” and Slay.’’) 
Sword. | 
Sword Rock Shaft. 
Gear on Cam Shaft. 
Harness Cam. 

Cam Shaft. 

Front Harness Treadle. 
Rear Harness Treadle. 
Jack Stick. 

Jack Hook. 

Jack Strap. 

Harness Roll. 


Plain Loom.—Process. 


245. The warp on the beam, with harness and reed at- 
tached, is put in place at the back of loom. Beam is unwound 
a few turns by hand to allow harness and reeds to go into 
their proper places. 


Fig. 49 shows a loom with two harnesses. One harness is 
hung by leather straps to the front of harness roll, and the 
other to the back; so that when roll turns, the straps of one 
harness unwind, while those of the other wind up. 


Reed cap H is raised to admit reed. Reed is put in position 
on the lay, the cap is replaced and fastened down. 


Warp is pulled further through the reeds and harness and 
tied to a short piece of gloth. This cloth is passed around 
sand roll and wound on ¢ut roll. 


Take up motion is operated by hand to wind the cloth tight 
and thus draw warp taut through the loom. 

Temples are put in place on breast beam, so that cloth, 
when woven, will pass through them and be held at its proper 
width. 

Jack sticks are hooked on the under side of harness and 
strapped to the treadles. Front harness is strapped to left 
hand treadle and rear harness to right hand treadle. 


Treadles rest on a rod at back of loom, forming a pivot. 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
ing your 
spindles with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn oul whorls 
cut in by bands, ' 
which changes 
the speed of 
four spindles, 
mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindies, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


PA TENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and 


rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonul, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. \. 


SPINNING RINGS 
| TWISTER RINGS 
IL RINGS 


| 
=. 
P 
| 
A 


TRAVELER curs | 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. GO. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


> & | 
| 
3 
A, 
FINISH 
Wye | 
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Cams on cam shaft alternately raise and lower each treadle, 
thus alternately raising and lowering harnesses and making 
the shedding motion. 


When warp is being put on the loom it is turned by hand 
to produce the sheds, so that lease-rods may be inserted. The 
round rear lease rod D is first inserted when front harness is 


Fig. 49. Plain Loom.—Section. 


up. It is loosely held in place by a leather strap at each end. 

Loom is turned to make another shed with front harness 
down, and the flat lease rod E is inserted and fastened in the 
same straps. 


Picker cams are adjusted so they suddenly jerk first one 
picker stick and then the other, at exactly the right time to 
propel shuttle through warp shed. 


Lease rods are put in the warp for the purpose of keeping 
the threads better separated, and for facilitating the finding 
and picing up of broken ends and keeping them in their proper 
places. 


246. An ordinary 40-inch sheeting loom should run about 
160 to 170 revolutions per minute. They may be easily run 
200, and good weavers frequently run them 180. But the 
average opinion of good weavers seems to be that the best 
productiton is obtained on a 40-inch loom at about 165. Too 
much speed breaks too many threads, and causes stoppages. 
The most economical speed depends on the skill of the weaver, 
and on the quality of the yarn. 


Wider looms run slower and narrower looms faster than 
the above figures, 

247. A loom is so geared that there is a stroke of one 
picker stick for each revolution of driving shaft. Hence the 
speed of loom is frequently referred to as so many “picks” 
per minute. Each pick puts one filling thread in the cloth. 

Fig. 50 shows the gearing and general arrangement of cams, 
etc., on one style of plain loom. 


(Continued next Week) 
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BLACKMER 


ROTARY PUMPS 


r 


Capacities from There’s one to 
3G. P. M. to 500 | | 

G. P. M. hand or taeasassstt 
power operated. iat ments. 


fit your require- 


District Offices 


284 Peachtree St., 408 Austin St.. 306 Wells Fargo Bide.. 
Atianta, Ga. Houston, Texas New Orleans. La. 
709 Title Bidge.. 4025 Boulevard Place, 71 Murray &St., 
Baltimore, Md. Indianapolis, Ind. New York. N. Y. 
428 Old South Bidg., 1505 Commerce Bidg.. 904 Real Estate Trust 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. Bldg., 
52 W. Chippewa St., 1320 Starks Blide.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville. Ky. 711 Ferguson Blidg.. 
608 So. Dearborn St., 429 Broadway, Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Chicago, Il. Milwaukee, Wis. 1516 Pine St., 
1347 Book Bidg., 549 Plymouth Bidg., Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. f93 Mission St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 


BLAcKMER ROTARY PUMP (0. 


GRAND RAPIDS ( FORMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 


Guaranteed Trees and 


Shrubs for Your Own 
Home Grounds 


Years of experience in growing and plant- 
ing trees, and an intimate confidence and 
knowledge of our own stock, enables us to 
make an unusual sweeping guarantee. We 
will replace at the nursery any of our stock 
which dies within a year after we have 
planted it. 


Qur Guarantee is 


Your Protection 


This is a safeguard doubly appreciated by those who 
must consider both economy and the permanent beauty of 
the planting about their homes. 


Let us serve you now. Our representative is probably in 
your vicinity and will be glad to call on you. Drop us a 
line, or phone us, for an appointment. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 


Nurserymen and 
Landscape Gardeners 
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‘ost per month \ 


What is your percentage 
of wasted lubricant? 


if you use liquid oil, a large percentage drips and wastes away, 
ing it to the bearing. 

Another large percentage of liquid oil leaks and drips out of bearings, 
while machines are in operation. 


Then too liquid ofl often gets on the product and adds depreciation of 
product to loss of lubricant. 
You minimize waste of lubricant and protect 
damage bv oil when you use 


in apply - 


goods in process from 


TRADE MARK 
UNITED STATES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


a-drop-at-a-time to the bearing eliminating waste in appli- 
Once in the bearing NON-FLUID OIL stays there—it won't leak 


which feed 
cation 
rut 
Every drop of NON-FLUID OIL you buy gives full lubricating service. 
No loss through waste and a constant check on friction which keeps 
down wear on machines and power loss 


Then too the use of NON-FLUID OIL guards goods in process against 
AL from olf spots 
lf NON-FLUID OIL is not yet used in your mill, 


write for bulletin, 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


and free testing sample. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT T CO. 
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Index To Advertisers 


Established 1896 


FEF. M CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS. U. S. A. 


D. H. CRUMP, President J. 


H. B. POTTS, Vice-President A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


incorporated 1923 


Cc. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 


Motor Supports 
Steel Steps and Platforms 
Fire Escapes, Window Guards, Etc. 
Manufactured by 
SHAND ENGINEERING & SALES CO. 
Columbia, S. C. 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 4% Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Cotton Buying Agencies All Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
Page Page 
Akron Belting Co. 37 Kaumagraph Co. A 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Keever Starch Co. 19 
Aluminum Co. of America —  Klipstein, A. & Co. om 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. —L— 

Co., Ltd. —  Ladew, Edward R. Co. 
American Moistening Co. 27 Landers Bros. Co. 
American Schaeffer & Budenberg Lane, W. T. & Bros. ee 

Corp. _ Langley, W. H. & Co. 40 
American Textile Banding Co. 2 Leslie, Evans & Co. 40 
Amory, Browne & Co. 40 Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. — 
Arabol Mfg. Co. -_ Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 36 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 2 Link-Belt Co. - ; 29 
Ashworth Bros. 46 Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. — es 
Atlanta Brush Co. — 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 3 

—B— Mathieson Alkali Works 15 
Bahnson Co. Mauney Steel Co. 
Bancroft, Jos. & Co. . on Memphis Cotton 43 
Barber-Colman Co. 41 Merrow Machine Co. 42 
farber Mfg. Co. om Moreland Sizing Co. 
Billington, James H. Co. — Morse Chain Co. ‘aidiaatcaat =e 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. 33 Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. ~~ 
Bond, Chas. Co. — —_— 
Bosson & Lane - National Aniline & Chemical i ee 
Bradley, A. J. Mfg. Co. - National Oil Products Co. 20 
Broadway Central Hotel 37 National Ring Traveler Co. eS 
Brown, David Co. 28 Neutrasol Products Corp. — 
Brown-St. Onge Co. — Newburger Cotton Co. 43 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 23 Newport Chemical Works, Inc. —— 
N. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 34 

‘arrie ‘nginee Corp. me North Carolina Cotton 43 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. — —O— 

Charlotte Manufacturing Co. Oakley Chemical Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. — 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. - Page Fence & Wire Produc ts Assn. 38 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. -— Page ~Madden Co. 39 
Cooper-Hewitt Blectric Co. *arker, Walter L. Co. 35 
Corn Products Refining Co. — Parks-Cramer Co. . 5 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 25 Polk, R. L. & Co. 37 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 13 Penick & Ford, Ltd. — 
Crump, F. M. & Co. 34 Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 35 
Curran & Barry 40 willdete 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 28 Reeves Bros.. Inc. 40 
—D— Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co... — 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. .............. — R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. — 
Davidson, Jos. L. Co. 27 Rice Dobby Chain Co. 37 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 40 Rogers Fibre Co. ‘ _— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 32 Root Co. a a 
Detroit Graphite Co. — Roy, B. S. & Son 36 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. $4 Saco-Lowell Shops ae one 
Drake Corp. Sayles Finishing Plants — 
Draper, E. 8S. .. 26 Seott, Henry L. & Co. a 
Draper Corp. Seaboard Ry. 
Dronsfield Bros. —  S$ellers, Wm. & Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. . 27 Seydel Chemical Co. _— 
Duplan Silk Corp. — Seydel-Woolley Co. 39 
DuPont de Nemours, E. lL. & Co. — Siggers & Siggers 39 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. — 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 16 Slaughter, G. G. a | 48 
Economy Baler Co. ; 46 Smith, Malcolm & Co., Inc. diaie 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 42 Sonneborn, L., Sons __. _— 
Entwistle, T. C. Co. Sonoco Products 
Fafnir Bearing Co. ome a rn Spindle & ‘Flyer Co 25 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co -------- @& 
~ Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. _. — 
Fales & Jenks Mac hine Co. 
Ford, J. B. Co. Bers _ 32 Sydnor Pump & Well Co. . 87 
Franklin Process Co. — Terrell Machine Co. ‘ 6 

extile Mill Supply Co 

Hp Rr Corp. 36 Thomas Grate Bar Co. — 
Tolhurst Machine Work 
General’ Electric Co. 
Webbing & Tape Co. Tripod Paint Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. _.__... 31 United Chemical Products Co. 47 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Hart Products Corp. l7 UU. 8. Ring Traveler Co 37 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 10 Universal Winding Co | _ 42 
Hollingsworth, 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 14 Victor Ring 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 21 Vogel, Ge 
Howard - Hickory Co. 33. Washburn 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. .- 37 Watts, Ridley & Co wr 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. — Wellington, Sears & (Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 3 

perial Rayon. Co. 28 Whitinsville Spinning men Co. 32 
industrial Fibre ‘Co. ees — Williams, J. H. Co. 

International Salt Co., Inc. -— Wilts Veneer Co. 37 
Se Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Jacobs, EB. H. & Co. 42 W oods. B, 

‘ ickwire Spencer Steel Co. 11 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE 


CO. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 

Adjusting Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Better Lubrication at Less 
“4 RECISTERED 
) 
PATENT OFFKE 
Warehouses 
| CHICAGO, ILI ST. LOUIS. MO ATLANTA, GA | 
| PHILADELPHIA,PA KANSAS CITY, MO CHARLOTTE, N.« 
PROVIDENCE, R.! NEW ORLEANS, LA GREENVILLE, S.C 
| 
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Analysis of Dry Goods 
Situation 


(Continued from Page 7) 


sell himself on the economy and the 
practical value of our service or 
goods? Should we not assume the 
responsibility of demonstrating the 
worth of our g£oods or our service? 
If we fail even to attempt to dem- 
onstrate our worth, should we 
blame the customer for not believ- 
ing in it? 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying Can Be 
Made Sound. 


The first fact we must face is 
this: The retailer is forced to make 
more efficient use of his capital if 
he is to offset increased overhead, 
meet competition and show a good 
profit. This means he must organ- 
ize for turnover. Instead of lament- 
ing hand-to-mouth buying, let us 
recogniae@ it as a sound tendency, if 
properly directed. Hand-to-mouth 
buying is a splendid antidote for 
speculation, and speculation, with 
its resulting price instability, each 
of us has good reason to avoid. 

The retailer today must buy what 
his customers want or what he can 
educate them to want. It is mani- 
fest that the retailer cannot send a 
telegram today and receive a ship- 
ment tomorrow of just what he 
wants unless the three factors in 
the distribution of dry goods, viz., 
‘he producer, wholesaler and re- 
tuiler, have studied consumer trends 
“nd are prepared to meet them. 
Only in this way can we catch de- 
mand at the flood instead of al the 
ebb. 


We must all look further ahead 
in order to appraise the various 
factors which indicate trends. None 
of us has tried to get down to bed- 
rock faets. The retailer waits for 
demand to present itself. The 
wholesaler waits for the retailer. 
The mill waits for the wholesaler. 
The retailer and many times the 
wholesaler have said: “When I get 
the demand I will put it in.” We 
must anticipate demand. We should, 
in so far as we can, help to form- 
ulate consumer desires. this 
effort we may safely figure upon the 
consumer constantly wanting better 
qualities and more up-to-date types 
of products. 

Let us consider the chief ways in 
which the wholesaler can be of 
practical service to the retailer: 

1. By giving efficient service from 
open stock he enables the retailer 
to operate with a reduced inventory, 
thus increasing turnover. 

2. Through the extra capital thus 
made available the retailer can 
stock additional items with profit to 
himself, greater service and satis- 
faction to the consumer. 

3. A “want slip” is about as ob- 
noxious to a good retailer as a 
mark-down. Efficient service from 
the wholesaler is the best possible 
protection against “want _ slips,” 
mark-downs and excessive interes! 
charges on heavy inventories. 

4. The progressive wholesaler, 
working closely with retailer and 
producer in analyzing consumer 
tendencies, can keep the retailer 
supplied with merchandise or mer- 
chandise service ideas developed to 
meet these tendencies. 
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What Price Labor? 


If the purchasing power of the 
consumers dollar has declined to 
about 60 per cent of its pre-war 
value, the employer's dollar in pay- 
ing wages has shrunk still more, be- 
cause of the higher wages paid. A 
dollar in October, 1925. would buy 
the average only 43.7 per cent the 
amount of labor of what it would 
have commanded in 1914, according 
fo a study by the National Industria: 
Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York. In other words, the 
Board points out, while the: em- 
pioyee’s dollar spent for general 
living expenses, has decreased only 
about 40 per cent since 1914, the em- 
ployer’s dollar spent for wages has 
declined 56:3 per cent and is worth 
considerably less than half of what 
‘| was in pre-war days, 

Average hourly earnings in indus- 
try last October were 129 per cent 
greater than in 1914, and have shown 
greater stability for the past two 
years than at any time since the be- 
ginning of the war, according to the 
Boards analysis. The purchasing 
value of the employer's dollar in the 
labor market reached its lowes! 
point in 1920, during the inflation 
period, when it dropped to 40.7 per- 
cent of its 1914 value; it rallied to 
51.5 percent or a little more than 
half of its pre-war value in 1[922, 
but has hovered at. 44 per cent or 
less of its 1914 value ever since 1923. 

These percentages, however, the 
study emphasizes, cover averaze 
amount of labor in terms of man- 
hours, gnd do not take into account 
kind ahd quality of work or changes 
in labor efflicency. 

The relative purchasing power of 
the employer's dollar in the various 
industries, on the same basis, im 
October 1925 as compared with 1914 
value, was as follows: 

In the paint and varnish industry, 
93.8 per cent of the 1914 value; in 
the machine and tool industry, 47.4 
per cent; heavy equipmen|, 46.3 per- 
cent; electrical manufacturing, 45.5 
per cent; hardware, 46.3 per cent; in 
the printing of newspapers and peri- 
odicals, 44.6 per cent; book and job 
printing, 42.9 per cent; in the bool 
and shoe industry, 446 per cent; 
agricultural implement industry, 
14.6 per cent: in the automobile in- 
dustry, 44.2 per cent; in the paper 
and pulp industry, 43.9 per cent; in 
furniture, 42-7 per cent; foundries, 
42.6 per cent; in leather tanning, 42.4 
percent; in chemical industry, 42 
per cent; in the tron and steel indus- 
try, 44.5 per cent; in the Northern 
coton mills, 442 per cent in the 
Southern, 37.7 per cent: in the silk 
industry, 41 per cent; in the rubber 
industry, 38 per cent; wool, 37.8 and 
in the paper products industry, 36.8 
per cent. 


Overseers Give Oyster Supper. 

Easley, S. C.—The section men and 
second hands of the Alice Mills here 
were entertained delightfully at an 
oyster supper given by the super- 
intendent and overseers. The ban- 
quet was beautifully served bv eight 
young women of the village. 

An inspiring address was mae by 
A. B. Adkins, who spoke on “Ambi- 
tion.” Two short talks were made 
by Jerome Conley and G. L. Austin. . 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


hy. 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
mostsatisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, 8. C. 


as it was the day you 
iustalled it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


Or 
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97 MADE IN AMERI«( 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


Roy Traverse Cotton Card Grinder 


Roy Roller Cotton Card Grinder 


Accepted in the textile industry as stand- 
ard equipment. 


Made by manufacturers who have spe- 
cialized in grinders nearly 60 years. Roy 
Grinders have given complete satisfaction 
in cotton mills North and South. 


Complete information gladly sent to you 
upon request. 


E. M. Terryberry, Southern Agent 
126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


wily; 


PHM FD \ 


LOOM PICKERSad 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 


SACO, MAINE 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. Pederson, Resident Manager 


Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
| Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since o Za- 


tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stan 
company insurance cost. 
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Sales Convention National Oil Products and Metasap Chemical Company at 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


The annual sales convention ol 
the National Oil Products Company, 
and the Metasap Chemical Company, 
held recently at Pinehurst, N. C, 
brought together the officials and 
sales forces of the two organizations 
in a most enjovable and instructive 
meeting. 

The program was devoted to prac- 
tical talks on salesmanship and dis- 
tribution and developed a_ great 
many of interesting ideas. The 
speakers included many of the sales 
representatives as well as the of- 
ficials of the companies. 


This was the first sales convention 
of the National Oil Products Com- 


pany to be held in the South and 
those present were delighted with 


the Pinehurst meeting and declared 
if one of the best the organization 
has ever held. 

The National Oil Products Com- 
pany is represented in the South by 
C. IL. Post, of Charlotte, district man- 
ager for this territory, who is rapid- 
ly inereasing the business of the 
company with the mills in this sec- 
tion, their oils and chemicals being 
widely used in the South. 


Curtailment Helps Yarn 
Situation 


Discussing the varn market situa- 
tion, the weekly bulletin of the 
Southern Yarn Spinners Association 
emphasizes the fact that the yarn 
mills are in a stronger position now 
than they have been in some time 
and shows that this condition has 
been brought about by keeping yarn 
supplies within the limits of de- 
mand. The bulletin says: 

“The yarn market remains quiet 
although there is a considerable 
amount of buying in small quanti- 
ties for prompt shipment. Buyers 
have not yet come into the market 
for future deliveries of material 
quantities. Spinners are reported to 
be well supplied with orders and are 
not striving for orders al the pres- 
enttime. Prices remain firm with 
spinners prices at a slight advance 
over last week. The demand has 
strengthened for carded weaving 
yarns with a fair demand for hosiery 
yarns: 

“A comparison of cotton prices 
plus waste as compared with yarn 
prices less commission, discounts 
and freight for the year 1925, shows 
that on 20's two ply warps in the 
month of January the manufactur- 
ing margin was 11-99 cents, decreas- 
ing to 6.74 cents in June and finally 
reaching the high point of 1498 in 
October. On 30's single hosiery 
cones, the manufacturing margin 
was 15 cents in January, decreasing 
to 7.75 in June and finally increasing 
to 15.05 n October. On 12’s single 
skeins, the manufacturing margin 


was 8.53 in January, decreasing to 


3.97 in June and finally increasing to 
10.37 in October. 


“In January, 1925, the manufactur- 
ing margin represented about re- 
placement values. The decrease be- 
ginning in February final'y reached 
its low point in June with so small 
a manufacturing margn as to show 
materal loss on all sales accepted at 
prevailing prices. During the sum- 
mer months and the early fall 
months, while the price of cotton 
and yarns was below the level in 
January, the manufacturing margin 
showed a gradual increase, finally 
reaching a figure considerably bet- 
ter than replacement value in Octo- 
ber. For the month of December 
prices of both cotton and yarns 
reached the low point for the year 
but in spite of that the manufactur- 
ing margin represented almost re- 
placement value. Operations were 
materially curtailed during the sum - 
mer months for lack of business and 
in the early fall months and until 
almost the end of the year by the 
shortage of power occasioned by the 
drought. The fact that althougn 
both the price of cotton and yarus 
were materially lower in October 
than at the beginning of the year and 
that the manufacturing margin 
should have been greater in Octob- 
ber than during the preceding por- 
tion of the year, indicates beyond 
question the material benefit that 
the spinners experienced due to the 
enforced curtailment. 


The market at the present time io 
potentially strong and if operations 
are regulated in accordance with de- 
mand, profitable business will re- 
sult.” 
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inte in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are lighter and str 
e of 


perfect 3-p 
ing Case Shooks. saving 
to 80 pounds in freight on ev 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch b 
burglarproof, waterproo me clean. 
Write for prices an mples. 
Convincing price uick service. 
Wiite Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


had 32 years experience solving 

problems satisfactorily for textile 

mills. 

SYONOR PUMP 4 WELL CO., ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


We do the engineering, and have 
water 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


L GATES 
and 


60 pages of vital business facts and 

figures. Who, where and how many 

your prospects are. 

8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 

piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 

ers in the world, thru information ob- 

tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 
Write for your FREE copy. 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
POLK DIRECTORY 

Branches in principal cities of VU. 
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To Make Rolls for Long 
Draft Spinning 


Greenville, 8. C.—A plant and of- 
fice for manufacture and distribu- 
lion of special spinning machine 
rolis necessary to installation of the 
Casa Blancas long draft spinning 
system ‘in cotton mills will be es- 
tablished here in the near future by 
the United States Casa Blancas Sys- 
lem company, now in process of or- 
ganization. 


This became known following the 
return of A. H- Cottingham, gen- 
eral manager of the Victor-Mona- 
ghan Cotton Mills, from Spain, Eng- 
land, Italy and France, where he has 
been making a study of the Casa 
Blancas system, invented by a 
Spaniard, and widely used in Euro- 
pean mills- 

Several months ago Senor Blancas, 
the originator of the system, visited 
Greenville, and made a study of 
American cotton mills, advising with 
cificials of the Applache Mills, the 
Monaghan Mill and the Piedmont 
Manufacturing Company. Shortly 
afterward, Mr. Cottingham decided 
io £0 abroad to study the operation 
of the Spaniard’s system. 

The favorable report he made 
upon his return of the economic 
advantages of the new method had 
been preceded by communications 
virtually to the effect. An office of 
the company which will distribute 
the rolls and install the system in 
American mills has been open in 
Boston for several weeks, and now 
has on display spinning frames dem- 
onstrating the long draft method. 

Officers of the new company have 
not yet been elected, as organization 
is now being perfected. This will 
be accomplished within the next few 
weeks, however, it is expected, and 
an office will be opened here and 
plans announced for a plant here to 
fo manufacture the special machin- 
ery required for use of the system 
in. sufficient quanity to supply 
American. mills. 


The Casa Blancas long draft spin- 
ning system, Mr. Cottingham ex- 
plained, eliminates two processes 
from the carding of cotton before 
actual spinning is begun, thereby 
greatly reducing the cost of manu- 
facturing yarn. It also produces a 
more evenly spun and a stronger 
yarn, it was stated. 

One or more local cotton mill men 
are connected with the embryonic 
syndicate which will manufacture 
and market the special rolls and in 
stall the new system. 


Heat Retaining Value of Fabrics. 


The Bureau of Nnctende has re- 
cently completed additional tests 
which tend to prove the theory de- 
veloped in previous tests that it is 
the amount of air confined in the 


nap Of the fabric rather than the 


material the fabric is made from 
that controls the heat retaining value 
of fabrics» A bed sheet used over 
a blanket will tend to confine more 
air in the blanket and will increase 
the warmth about 10 per cent. Fur- 
ther details can be obtained by writ- 
ing direct to the Bureau of Stan- 
dards. 


It Pays To Use 
“Akron” Belting! 


For 40 years “AKRON” has meant a standard 
of quality in Leather Belting unequaled for 
economy in operation, and a house policy denoting 
a square deal to customers. 


“AKRON” Belting means less cost per spindle 
per year than other belts. 


A trial will demonstrate 
Send Us Your Order! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio U.S. A. 


Representatives: 

Central District Southern District 
L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. O. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 
Greenville, 8. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 
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Here's 


strong, 
after 


erected—your 
own workmen can do the’ job, 
with one of our trained feremen 
to direct them, or we'll bulld the 


Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C., enclosed with PAGE 
Protection Fence erected by the General Equipment Company, 


Charlotte, N. C 


Page Fence—permanent, 
good-looking, and at less cost 


lasting protection for entire fence. Get plans 
your property—PAGBE Fence is estimates now—no obligation. 
galvanized Phone, wire or write us at ad- 
weaving with almost 5 dress below. 
times the weight of zinc on or- 
dinary fence wire. 


And 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 
Chariotte, N. C. 


PROTECTION 
FENCE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


bew!ls. 
Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 


Heavy riveted tank. 


not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Enameled roll flushing rim 


Malleable seat castings will 


Wilmington. Del. 


Sulfur Dyes on Mercerized 
Thread 


(Continued from Page 10; 


is the opportunity for the penetra- 
lion to be accomplished. Another 
point in this regard is to enter the 
varn in a not too overheated dye- 
bath: the indicated temperature of 
120° F. is found to be most satis- 
factory. 

Sewing thread, unlike many other 
kinds of thread is frequently sul- 
jected to a sort of polishing after if 
has been dyed and dried. While this 
polishing process is nol a part of 
the dryer’s duties, it may be of iu:- 
TWO—Sulfur dyes on Mercerized | 
lerest to mention, briefly, the ingre- 
dients and process. The polishing 
mixture usually consists of a mix- 
lure of carnuba wax (Japan wan 
saponified with sal soda in a water 
solution—fifteen pounds of the wax 
and five pounds of sal soda in five 
gallons of water. The soda is dissolv- 
ed, then the wax in small pieces ts 
slowly added during boilinge When 
the wax has combined, some well 
boiled starch paste is added to bring 
the whole to 25 gallons. The de- 
gree of stiffness the finished thread 
should possess determines’ the 
amount of starch to be used, and 
this can only be ascertained by mak- 
ing a few experiments.—From Dvye- 
stuffs, published by the National 
Aniline and Cehmical Company. 


Disappointing Year in 
English Cotton Industry 


(Continued from Page 14) 


It is not unusual for the prospects 
regarding anv trade during a new 
vear to be viewed optimistically. The 
cotton trade, however, has experi- 
enced so many disappointments thal 
the writer puts down his views re- 
garding future trade very gradually. 
It can be said, however, that the 
prospects are promising. There is a 
bountiful supply of American cotton 
al prices which are now on a parity 
with other commodities. The trade 
position in India is better than for 
four years back. Finance in Euro- 
pean countries, particularly Ger- 
many, is now more stable, and con- 
sequently the products of the Far 
Eastern countres can be purchased 
on a freer scale, which, in enriching 
the natives of India and other coun- 
tries, enables them to purchase larg- 
er quantities of piece goods for 
clothing, etc. here is plenty of evi- 
dence for believing that stocks of 
manufactured cotton goods in the 
overseas outlet are smail: and when 
it is realized that there is no likeli- 
hood of cheaper prices prevailng, 
it is probable that buyers through- 
out the world will operate on a freer 
scale. It might be said that a spirit 
of subdued optimism prevails re- 
garding future developments in the 
Lancashire cotton industry. If a 
larger business cannot be done with 
prices on present levels, then the 
reason for the present trade depres- 
sion is far deeper than any of the 
causes yet propounded. 


Binder Twine Market in Spain. 


Active and potential market is af- 
forded for the sale of American sisal 
binder twine among the farmers in 
the Spanish provinces of Seville, 
Cordoba, Huelva and Extremadura, 
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reports Consul R. D. Murphy, Seville 
to the Department of Commerce. 
Although there are some firms in 
Barcelona who manufacture sisal 
binding twine, the American produc! 
is preferred. The standard gener- 
ally used is 50 flat, one strand, m 50- 
pound bales containing 10 balls each. 
Lots of 600 bales and over are order- 
cd by some importers for distribu- 
Lion. 


Red Springs Cotton Mill 
Statement 


Read Springs, N. C.—In view of the 
fact that the directors of the Red 
Springs Cotton Mill believe that a 
msapprehension has been created 
hy reason of criticism of their man- 
agement by minority stocpholders, a 
representative has authorized a 
statement in regard to the recent 
sale and the situation leading up to 
it. It will be remembered that the 
directors recently bid $150,000 at 
auction for the mill property, pre- 
sumabiy to protect their endorse- 
ment upon outstanding paper of the 
company. 

The statement calls attention to 
ihe fact that the cotton mill indus- 
iry has been suffering a period ol 
depression for several years, and 
that the Red Springs Mill, not having 
had any surplus or working capital, 
was unable to secure funds when the 
depresson came, except on endorse- 
ment of its directors. The directors 
say they object to the intimation by 
the minority stockholders that they 
have acted in any but a regular 
manner, and declare they feel an in- 
justice has been done them by rea- 
son of the ertticisms published in 
connection with the recording of the 
sale of the mill. 

The directors assert that it is diffi- 
cult for them to see, in the face of 
their proposition to the stockholders, 
upon what the allegation of bad 
faith against them is based. They 
state they have offered, and continue 
to offer, to treat with each and every 
stockholder upon the same basis on 
which they are being treated them- 
selves. They claim there is abso- 
ilutely nothing in the charge that the 
directors wished to chill the bidding 
in order to get the property for 
themselves for nothing, and in sub- 
stantiation of this. assertion they 
point to the fact that the sale was 
advertised in five papers. The direc- 
tors assert that the committee of 
stockholders was invited and urged 
to cooperate with them in giving the 
widest publicity to the sale. 

The directors point to the fact that 
the sale of property to them for 
$150,000 would have to be confirmed 
by the Federal Court, and, if they 
get the property at this figure, it 
will cost them approximately #300,- 
000, according .o their calculations, 
as they will have to pay certain liens 
on the outstanding balance of the 
endorsed paper. The directors as- 
sert that they not only do not want 
the property but they are willing at 
any time to make a free gift of their 
stock to any one who will assume 
the liability on the endorsed paper. 
One director, holding the largest 
amount of the stock, is understood 
Lo have offered to give it to any one 
relieving him of further liability on 
the endorsement, and in addition has 
offered to give any such person $10,- 
000 in cash along with the stock. 
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Expect Greater Use of 
Rayon Waste 


The present year is likely to wit- 
ness the most intensive effort yet 
made to draw cotton mills into clos- 
er relationship with rayon. The 
most important development in this 
respect will be in the greater use 
by cotton mills of rayon waste, ac- 
cording to several factors, who are 
bending their efforts to further the 
tendency. 

One.of the leading importers of 
‘rayon waste in New York declares 
that many cotton mills have found 
it more expedient to use waste than 
the regular rayon yarn. Waste, he 
points out, is spun just like cotton 
is spun into yarn, whereas use of 
the twisted rayon filaments com- 
pels the installation of much new 
and expensive machinery. In addi- 
tion to all this, excellent waste of 
the basic type known as. “open 
bleached” is available at about one- 
quarter of the cost of A quality, 150- 
denier rayon. 

The broadening use of artificial 
silk waste in this country, it is felt 
in some centers where all rayon 
causes and effects are studied rath- 
er closely, will eventually lead a 
steadier supply of rayon cut up in 
the form of fiber, in tops, ready for 
spinning. This was first done by 
the Germans, who used it as a cot- 
ton substitute during the war. From 
these tops, it is said, it is possible 
to obtain an excellent mixture yarn. 
Some curious rainbow effects in 
yarn of this character have been 
shown by New York importers, who 
have brought in samples from 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


Spinning Active for Past 
Month 


Cotton spinning was more active 
during December than in any month 
since April, last year, the census 
bureau's monthly report indicated. 

Active spindle hours for Decem- 
ber numbered 8,271,576,487 or an 
average of 218 per spindle in place, 
compared with 7,833,792.613 or an 
average of 207 per spindle in place, 
for November fast vear and 7,816.- 
990,215, or an average of 206, for 
December a year ago. 

Spinning spindles in place Decem- 
ber 31 totalled 37,885,488 of which 
33,000,874 were ‘operated at some- 
time during the month, compared 
with 37,918,358 and 32,892,324 in 
November, last year, and 37.885.538 
and 32,661,949 in December a year 
ago. The average number of spin- 
dies operated during December 
totalled 37,683,720, or at 99.5 per- 
cent capacity on a single shift basis, 
compared with 36,417,612, or at 96.0 
per cent capacity in November last 
year. 


90-Color Process in New 
Type Knitting Machine 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Continued use 
of colors, and more of them in juve- 
nile hosiery, is said to be indicated 
in the installation of a type of knit- 
ting machine by which it is possible 
to produce 90 colors in a single pro- 
cess. That is given as the maximum 
for 3%-inch 120 needle machine, if 
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supplied with the 90-yarn fingers for 
which it would be possible to make 
provision. The machine, christened 
the Muti Design, an invention of 
Walter Larkin, is built by the Fidel- 
ity Machine Company, 3908-3918 
Frankford avenue, of which H. W. 
Anderson is the president, and who 
stated that deliveries are being made 
to mills. 

The new machine is chain-con- 
trolled and produces the variety of 
colors without the use of the card. 
It is being operated on the produc- 
tions of fancy tops for misses’ and 
boys’ hosiery, and it is expected its 
application to golf stockings in a 
general way and to other lines of ho- 
siery as well, is but a matter of 
time. It never has been demonstra- 
ted to the public, but is In opera- 
tion al the company’s factory. Ob- 
viously, as there is practically no 
limitation of the color range, it is 
possible to knit various yarns—silk, 
rayon, cotton and wool, for exampie 

into any number of designs. 


Butterworth Discontinues 
Greenville Plant 


Greenville, S. C.—Because' the 
main plant of the H. W- Butterworth 
& Sons, manufacturers of mill ma- 
chinery supplies, is Increasing pro- 
duction, the branch plant here will 
be discontinued, but offices will be 
retained, it was learned through J- 
KE. Butterworth, in charge of the 
local branch. 

Mr. Butterwcerth pointed out that 
the decision to discontinue the mati- 
ufaeturing end of the business in this 
city was brought about by an ai- 
fempt of the company to cul down 
the overhead 

The company has found that hav- 
ing offices in the South was very 
profitable, but there is still a ques3- 
Lion as to the value of manulactur- 
ing in branch Southern plants on a 
smaller scale. Hence the decision 
not to renew the lease of the bulid- 
ing of the plant here. 

Mr. Butterworth will remain m 
the South for some time at ieast. 
The Butterworth company manu- 
factures machinery for bleaching, 
finishing, and mercerizing. The com- 
pany is more than 100 vears oid, 
having been established: in 1820. It 
is said to be the oldest concern of 
its kind in the United States. 


Silk Production in Algeria. 

Sericulure in Algeria ts still in an 
experimental stage, but the 1925 
season, which is now over, has been 
a successful one and indicates a 
promising future for the ndustry, 
Vice Consul D, Williamson, reports 
to the .Department of Commerce. 
The production of silk in 1925 was 
17,600 pounds of fresh cocoons, com- 
pared with 5.000 pounds in 1924. Als» 
the number of silk growers has in- 
creased very considerably, from 175 
in 1924 to 227 in 1925. The weigi:t 
of silkworm eggs incubated in 1925 
was 158 pounds as against 6.6 
pounds in 1924. The net price re- 
ceived by the silk growers for fresh 
cocoons was 20 francs per kilo in 
1925, an increase of 2 franc per kilo 
over the 1924 price- In nearly every 
branch of the industry, the silk 
raiser has the help of the govern- 
ment. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


MOSSBERG 
PRESTEEL 


Patented construction in our Pressed Steel 
BEAMS and BEAM HEADS means super 
strength. Super-strength means economy. 


Consult the Presteel Pioneers 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS., U.S. A. 


Branch Offices: 
Greenville, S. C. 
101 Augusta Street 


New York City 
2051 Grand Central 
Terminal 


Dallas, Texas 
Russell A. Singleton Co. 
713 Slaughter Bidg. 


Seydel- Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langle em Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton satis, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Minis Poulan Cotton Millis, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth S., NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—While cotton goods 
sales did not reach the mark of the 
previous week, they were fairly ac- 
tive and a substantial amount of 
business was put through. There 
was a moderate demand for print 
cloths and sheetings, the bulk of the 
business for fairly prompt shipment. 
Premiums were paid for some con- 
struction of print cloths for early 
delivery. Printers have booked a 
large business and are expecting a 
good season. 


Buying of finished goods was more 
general and the purchases covered 
a wider range of goods. The de- 
mand from wholesalers and retailers 
was steady throughout the week and 
while most orders were small, they 
were of sufficient volume to total 
a very good week's business. The 
outlook for most lines of finished 
goods is considered very good, due 
to the fact that the jobbers are 
carrying very small stocks and the 
retail demand is very promising: 
Colored goods, particularly ginz- 
hams showed an increase in Sales 
volume and the trade is expecting 
further improvement in the ging- 
ham situation. In spite of the bet- 
ter business, new prices on ging- 
hams have been established during 
the past two weeks. 


The demand for print and deco- 
rated broadcloths, silk filled novel- 
ties and similar goods, continued 
very good. Buyers of fancies and 
novelties, however, are mMOving ver'y 
cautiously and buying small 
quantities only, making a rather dil- 
ficult situation for the mills. Some 
buyers have stated that they would 
rather pay higher prices now than 
to attempt to cover their probable 
future needs. 


Some improvement in export trade 
has been noted. One important sell- 
ing house stated that with cotton 
goods now priced on a basis thal 
should prove attractive in export 
markets, there should be increased 
foreign trade this year. The large 
gray goods exports markets continu- 
ed quiet but the outlook for improy- 
ed trade is considered good and the 
general situation on sheetings and 
heavy goods for export is expected 
io be mush better within a short 
Lime. 

Spots of 80 square print cloths 
were cleaned lp In several quarters 
at 12% cents. There were still some 
avallable at the price, wrth several 
quoting 12% cents. A few miils ask 
12% cents for later delivery. Quite 
a few small spot sales of 820 yard 
were reported at 55% cents and 5% 
cents, with the shade cloth trade 
paying 5% cents. Limited business 
was noted in 64x60s, 5.35 yard, a! 
8% cents. Buyers could find no spot 


60x48s under 7% 
few af the price. February late de- 
liveries were 7% cents. Small lots 
Of. 72x76s were sold at 11% cents: 
7.145 vard, 16% cents; 6-40 yard, 7% 


cents, and very 


/cents; 6.60 yard, 7% cents and later 


7% cents. Of the later construction 
40-inch sold at 7% cents. 

Activity in sheetings was spread 
over quite a number of construc- 
Lions. Individual sales were usual- 
ly small, running under 50,000 yards. 
The business involved spots and 
nearby 49 square 4-vard at 9% cents; 
4.7 yard, 8% cents; 36-inch 5-vard, 
7% cents: 6.15 vard at 6% cents and 
6% cents. Spots and February 40- 
inch 4.25 yard were practically ex- 
hausted at 9 Some late 
February were said to be available 
at the same price. A number of saies 
of 40-inch 5.50-vard were at 7% 
cents and 5-vard 8% cents. Spot 2.85 
vard sold at 12% cents and 2.50 yard 
14 cents. 

Sales of osnabures, 30-inch. 7- 
ounce, were at 10%c. The total of 
were at 10% cents. The total of 
husiness in the style totaled several 
included 37-inch, 3 and 3.25 yard at 
12% cents and 13% cents, with goods 
to be found at even money. Pajama 
checks were inquired for, and 
though buyers found March goods 
available they failed to operate. 

There was little change in the tire 
fabric situation. Prices on leno fab- 
ric continued 45 to 46 cents for the 
8 and 10 ounce construction. Buy- 
ers continued to show interest im a 
great variety of weights, widths and 
qualities than was the case a year 
market during the week. Quite a 
lot of small orders were accepted for 
spot delivery. The greater majority 
of the latter orders ealled for less 
than 1,000 pieces in each instance. 

The 25 and 36-inch low counts 
have been in the most urgent de- 
mand, though fair inquiry has been 
reeeived for sateens twills. 
Prices have somewhal s!rengthenea: 
constructions which are becoming 
scarce in this market are showing 
an advance of from % cents to \% 
cents, 


cents. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in. 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28 -in., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in.. 64x60s 6 

Gray goods, 38% -in., 64x64s gy, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s. 10% 
Giray Goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-vard... 12%, 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard... 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand. .. 13% 

Staple ginghams, 27-in.... . 
Kid finished cambrics..... 9 alt 

Dress ginghams ........... 134%4al7% 


Southeustern Selling Agetc) 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. U. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas. 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


i 
— 
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The Yarn Market & COMEANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
cotton goods was moderately active 
during the week. The total business 
done was somewhat larger, and al- 
though made up for the most part 
of small sales for quick shipment, 
orders were frequent enough to 
make a very promising total. Prices 
held firm throughout the week- Less 
was heard here of concessions by 
dealers handling spot yarns. Spin- 
ners prices were well maintained 
and were somewhat higher than gen- 
eral market prices here. 

There were some sales of fairly 
large quantities of carded yarns for 
future delivery. The demand for 
weaving yarns has improved con- 
siderably and these yarns were in 
rather good demand wherever they 
were available for prompt shipment. 
Several large sales of tinged insulat- 
ing yarns were also reported during 
the week. The carpet trades and 
the manufacturers of webbing were 
aiso in the market, most of the pur- 
chases calling for nearby delivery. 

Combed yarns continued firm with 
mills sold well m the future, Sev- 
eral reports indicated some that of 
the combed yarn mills in Gaston 
county had taken orders for delivery 
running as far ahead as April and 
May. Mercerized yarns continued in 
active demand and prices were gen- 
erally firm. 

Due to the several strong factors 
in the yarn situation, if is believed 
that the varn market will show con- 
siderable improvement withm a 
short time. Stocks are low and buy- 
ers hunting concessions are having 
difficulty im finding supplies. Alt 
present there is nol enough stock 
available to hurt the market even 
if sold at lower prices. Mill are 
comfortably sold and are under no 
pressing need of business for some 
weeks to come. Buyers have not 
covered their needs and the mills 
should be prompt to feel the in- 
fluence of a steadier buying move- 
ment. 

Prices published in this market 
were as follows, although they are 
generally somewhat lower than spin- 
ners will accept: 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 
a. 


8s 5 
10s 36 a 
12s 
l6s 37a 
20s 
24s ..41 
26s 43 a 
30s 45 a46 
40s 
40s ex. a60 
Southern ‘Two- Ply Skeins. 
Rs 34a 
10s . 35 a 
12s . 36 a 
14s 
16s 
20s 
24s 40 ea. 
26s _.42 a42% 
30s 44 
36s 
40s 54 a 
40s ex 58 ab60 
50s 6414a60 
60s 


Tinged Carpet and 4- -ply 
White Carpet 8 and 4-ply__334ga34 


Part insulated Waste Yarns. 


6s, 1-ply 
8s, 2, | 4-ply-. a@80% 
12s, 2-ply 
41 a4l1% 
2-ply___-. 


-The market for 


Duck Yarns—3, 4 and 5-Ply. 
Southern Chain 


10s 
128 
168 
20s 38%a 
24s 
54%a__ 
Southern Single Skeins. 
6s 33 4a 
10s _. 
12s 
18s 364ea 
20s 37 
22s 38 a 
24s 39 
26s 40 
28s 42 a 
30s 
40s 51 a52 
Southern Frame Cones 
8s pees ..838%a 
10s 
12s 
l4s a 
l6s 
18s 36%a 
20s 37%a 
22s 38 a 
24s 39 
26s 40%a‘4l 
28s y 42 a 
30s Tying in 40 %a‘4l 
30s 42 add 
0s 51 a52 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 
20s _. _..68 a62 
30s 65 
40s 80 
80s 1 18al 20 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

48 
49 
60s 90 a95 


15a 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 


..65 a. 
50s 75 a_. 
Bastern Carded Cones. 

40 a__ 
l4s 


Indian mill 


During the (2 ‘months, September, 
1924, to August, 1925, Indian cotton 
mills produced 751,000,000 pounds of 
yarn and 468,000,000 nounds of cotton 
goods compared with 638,000,000 of 
yarn and 430,000,000 of cloth during 
the preceding cotton year, states a 
report to the Department of Com- 
merce from. Consul General J. G. Lay, 
Calcutta. During August, 1925, the 
output of yarn amounted to 64,000,- 
000 pounds and of cloth to 37,000,000 
5pounds, as against 61,000,000 and 40,- 
000,000, respectively, in the corres- 
ponding month of 1924. In yards, 
the August, 1925, production amount- 
ed to 153,000,000 and imports to 140,- 
365,000. 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OF 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Preserve the SPINNING 
greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Run Clear, 
RING. The 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


FRAMINGHAM , MASS. 


i ROCKFORD ,ILL.U.S.A. 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
| 


(AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS , 


GREENVILLE . S.C. 


larger sales. 


John P. 


An Ounce of Prevention is 


Worth a Pound of Cure 


One ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
any cure. 


THE USE OF 


Gum Tragasol 
IS 100% PREVENTION 


WHY? 


Because it increases the tensile strength— 
stops chafing—stops shedding. This means 
increased loom production—better cloth and 


Marston Company 
Boston 


ANDAR 
\2 
i> ©) 
r < 
S/ 
Vp, 7, 
Ww 
| | 
| | 
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For Sale. 
Bargain In Used A very complete and modern 
° Cotton Mill Machinery equipment 
Equipment of 5,000 spindles and 100 looms 
ind all auxiliary machinery and 
supplies and transmission. This 
machinery is Whitin make. We 
iffer it ata very attractive price, 
for the reason that it was badly 
located, and we have sold the 


Account of replacement with 
different equipment we offer for 
sale the ‘following at sacrifice 
prices: 24 Spoolers, 100 spindles 
each: 20 Warpers with beans; 


quantity of Spools. Delivery, uildings to be used for another 

commencing February, 1926. uurpose, and wish to vacate as 
. arly as practicable. 

Dallas Manufacturing Co. J. D. KENNEDY CO. 


P. ©. Box 578 
Corinth, Miss. 


Huntsville, Ala. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


For Sale 
| Saco-Lowell Vertical Open- 
er, 1921. 
Saco-Pette Cards. 12” eoil- 
ers, 27” 1D. 


For Rent 
in Greenville, S. C., all or part of 
2400 sq. ft. office space. Second 
floor, good light, centrally located. 
Prefer tenant connected with 


fextile trade. Address Box 295, - — Card Stripping Sys- 
Greenville, S. C. | { Am. Moist. Humidifying 
System. 
Parks-Cramer Humidifying 
Wanted System. 
Wanted position as ow Roving Boxes — used 
‘ard room or second han 
room. Would con- Barber-Colman Hand Knot- 
sider night job. ‘Twenty years ters. 
experence as overseer, good Bradley Stenciling Machine, 
No. 6-SH 


manager of help and can furnish 
good reference. Address J, E. G. 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


500 12°x36”" Fibre Roving Cans. 
1650 10°x36" Fibre Roving Cans. 
7 Pr. Fairbanks Seales — all 


Sizes. 


Write for complete list. 
. dones Machinery Co., Ine. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted | 
Position as overseer weaving, oO! 
lesigning, hoth pOSTLIONS COlli- 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR-- 


Stocking Weltiny Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


™ Laurel Street. Hartford. tann 


bined. Wide experience. Now 


employed. Good technical edu- 
‘ation. References. Address D. Overseer? 

N.S. eare Southern Textile Bul- Now employed but must change 
letin, location aecount of health: Will 


Do You Need a Capable 


lake overseers position in large 


weave room, plain or faney work 
or superintendency. Now running 
large weave Room and getting 
line resulls. Present employers 
will testify as to character, abil- 
ity, etc. Address G. 8S. C., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


i Bale Breaker and Crighton 
Opener. 
Breaker Picker. 
finisher picker. 


Lue Straps ther Loom Pickers 


4sACOBS MFG. CO... Danieison. Conn 
Southern Factory Brancn Chariotte. N. C 


Establiahea 


Delivery Drawing. 


,0-spindle Slubbers, 10x95. 
96-spindle Intermediates, 9x 


8 ecards. 40°—27” Dotiler. 

2 Phone 792-L 


Yates D. Smith 


Expert Overhauling 


i. 

6 Spinning Frames, 3% gauge, 
2% ring. 

9 Twisters, 130 or 140 spindles, 
i” Vertical Ring. 

i8 spindles, No. 40 Foster Wind- 
er, 2 and 3 ends up. 

100-spindle No. 30 Foster 
Winder. 

{ 4x5 Elevator, 3 story hit. 
Must be cheap and in good con- 

dition. Give make of machinery 

and date of make. 


Address 100. Care Bulletin. 


Moving and Erecting 


Spinning and Twisting Machinery 


. 


819 EK. 2nd Ave. Gastonia, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY | 


The Largest Vanufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in Americx 


loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Lee Keeds 


Keamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes. Jacquara 
Heddles ‘ 


LAWRENCE. MASS. 


Superintendent Wanted 


Want man for superintendent and local manager for small mill on coarse 
yarns. Expect to install looms. Mill is practically new and is modern 
and splendidly equipped in every respect. When reorganized will have 
low capitalization and no indebtedness. Applicant must be in position to 
take at least $10,000 stock, the proceeds of which will be used as working 
capital. Other officers are taking stock for same purpose. It is a splen- 
did opportunity for right man. Address “Yarn Mill,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—” 
Employment—” 
Help—? 


“Want \ds" in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Ge 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion - 


— 
| 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREATJ | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position in mill office as book 
keeper, auditor, paymaster or cost ac- 
countant. Would take place in super- 
intendent’s office. Full graduate from 
textile school and have considerable 
mili experience. No. 4734. 


WANT position as overseer fancy cloth 
room or finishing department. Lave 
had 18 years experience in finishing 
room, including experience on cham- 
brays and ginghams. Good references. 
No. 4735. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning. Reliable man of long experi- 
ence who can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. No. 4736. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
sheetings, print cloth, drills, duck, or 
osnaburgs. Wight years as night over- 
seer and sceond hand in large mull. I. 
Cc. 8. graduate in warp preparation and 
plain weaving. e 39. Married, sober, 
aoe employed. ood references. No. 


WANT position as master machanic. Ex- 
perienced on both steam and electric 
drive and am hard worker who can run 
your job right. References. No. 4738. 

WANT position as master mechanic or 
machinist Steam or electric drive, can 
handle turbines, engines, generators 
4 am first class all around man. No. 
4 ‘ 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cord fabric mill. Age 33, mar- 
ried, have been with large mill for past 
8 years, 3 years as assistant superin- 
tendent. Good reasons for wanting to 
change and can give good references. 
No. 4740. 


WANT position. as superintendent or 
overseer carding in large mill. Long 
practical experience and can give first 
class references. No. 4741. 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
ood mill. Can come on short notice. 
\xperienced. reliable man of good 
habits and character and can give suit- 
able references. No. 4742. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or assistant superintendent of 
yarn mill Long experience and can 
furnish references to show character 
and ability. No. 4743. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning or second hand. Have had 
several years experience. Am I. ©. 8. 
graduate. Age 30, references. No. 4744. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
spirning with good Southern mill. Ex- 
perience and training qualify me as first 
class man in every respect. No. 4745. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Prefer North or South 
Carolina. Now employed. First class 
references. No. 4746. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on wide variety of goods and 
can run the job in thoroughly compe- 
tent and satisfacotry manner. No. 4748. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting and winding. Excellent ref- 
erences to show long record of satis- 
tory serivce. No. 4749. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or carder and spinner in larg- 
er one. Experienced reliable man who 
can give first class references to show 
character and ability. No. 4750. 


WANT position in slashing, drawing-in 
spooling or warping department. Am 
oung man, I. 8S. C. graduate and can 
em production up and seconds down. 


Geod ref 


erences. Ne. 4761 


‘AN. pusilion as master mechanic; iJ 
cAperienee fu mill steam pialir 
Can lurnish govu 


scierehces [rom previvus employ, ers. 
sw. 41092. 


WAN'L position as superintendent of 
eluth mill. Long experience on malhy 
lavrics aud can get results. Fine rei- 
ci chives. No. 4703. 


WAN'T position by practical weaver oi 
long experience. Have been overseer 
[or Past two years, also second hand 
for tour years. Understand piain, dob- 


by and bux weaving. Best of references. 
No. 4764. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
would take good second hand's place. 
Long experience and good references 
we character and ability. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 21 
years experience in mill, 1l years in 
weaving. Age 36, married, now em- 


ployed. Can furnish good references. 
No. 4756. 


WANT position as overseer plain wea- 
ing, Or would consider place as second 
hand in large mill. Have had about 
20 year’s experience, mostly on plain 
weaving. Good references. No. 4757. 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
both. Now employed as spinner. Have 
had 25 years experience in carding and 
Spinning, 10 years as overseer. Good 


habits and can give good references. 
No. 5758. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill or superintendent of smaller 
mill, Would like opportunity to sub- 


reo! references showing my record. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Can 
rum any card room and run it right. 
Best of references from past employers. 
Can come on short notice. No. 4760. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
either, pay to be at least $36 weekly. 
Can come on short notice and give ref- 


erences 1.0 show ability and character. 
No. 4761. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or mill on plain weaving. 
Now employed as overseer carding but 
am capable of running mill. G rei- 
erences. No. 


WANT position as master mechanic, 
maintenance engineer, superintendent 
of power or general mechanical super- 
intendent. Thoroughly qualified by 
training, experience and ability to take 
complete charge of your power prob- 
lems. No. 4763. 


WANT position as overseer carding; 25 
years experience in some of the best 
mills in the South. Can give excellent 
references as to character and ability. 
No, 4764, 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in both steam and 
electric power work and can handle ma- 
chine shop in first class manner. Best 
of references. No. 4765. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or tire duck plant. 
Superintendent for past 6 years, l14 
years experience on cord and tire duck. 
My references are unusually good and 
from well known mill men. o. 4766. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn. Qualified by experience and 
training to handle either in satisfac- 
tory manner. No. 4767. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Now 
employed, but wish to change. Can 
do first class work in every respect. 
Good references. No. 4768. 


MEMPHIS 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


EWBURGER 
OTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


- TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


Let Us Quote vou 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Local Phone 821 


FR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


Long Distance Phone 0003 


TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


. 
| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Aibone— 

Koessier & Hasslacher. 


Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. HE. 


Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co, 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleanerse— 
T. © Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Keclipse Textile Devices, inc. 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Textile Devices, Inc. 


Ball Bearin 
Charies ond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Salers— 
Baler Co. 


taling Presses— 
beonomy Baler Co. 


Sands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charies Bond Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. | 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co 
Cocker Machinery ‘& Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
BHaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beam Weads— 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn. 


Seams (All Steel)— 
T. C. Mntwistile Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Mntwistle Co. 
BKaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 
William Sellers & Co., 
Woods, T. B. & Sons oo 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charlies Bond 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller earing Co. 


Belt Conveyors— 
Link Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Beit Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beit Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charlies Bond 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
rages & Knight Mfg. Co. 
. F. Houghton & Co 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight . Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Belt 
Charles ond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
8 rbonate of Soda— 
thieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleachers— 
— Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Bieaching Matertalse— 
Aravel Mig. Co. 
arivid, Hoffman & Co., inc 
lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
& Lane. 

Age Co. 
Neg Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Unit Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Gobbin Holdere— 
reurnier & Lemoine. 


Gobbins and Spoole— 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Vavid Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
rhe Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Biowers and Blower 
Carries Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Mineral Oil— 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
Brushes— 


Atianta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machkime Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Cc lender Roll Grinderse— 
Roy & Son Co 


Cards— 
Woonsocket Machine @& Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine We'hs. 


Card 
Ashworth ros. 
charlotte Mfg. Co. 
oward Bros. Mfg. Cc 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Card Grinding Machinety— 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts ana Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
J. B. Ford Coa. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Paper Cores— 


Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond pany 
Textile Finishi “Mack nery Co. 


ood's 
Cloth Winders 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt o. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnantse— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 


Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Conditioning Machines— 
Aimerican Moistening Co. 


Conduit Fittinge— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Cones (Paper)— 
Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplinge— 
William & Co., ine. 
Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 


Cotton— 
Lesser-Goildmanh Cotton Co. 
Sanders, Urr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
5. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Vraper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Bntwistie Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. a Machine, Inc. 
Hopedale Mfg. 
National Ring Co. 
Roy & Son, . 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Woonsocket Machine Press Co., Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, etc)— 
The Root Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain . 

Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finish Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Drawing Rolle— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Drink Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


-Drives (Silent Chain)— 


Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morae Chain Co. 
Drop ires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
R. L Warp Stop Baquipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
oy & Son Co., B. § 
olhurst Machine orks. 
Dyers— 
Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicalte— 
orne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
_L du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolt, Jacques & Co. 
Oye Workse— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Sayles Winishing Piants. Iino. 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Hoists— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link- Belt Co. 


Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General BDiectric Co. 
Westinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Supplies— 
Chicage Fuse Mfg. Co 
Cooper-Hewitt Bilectric Co 
General BDlectric Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
..Engineers (Mill)— 
——See Architects and Mill Dngineers. 


Engineers (Ventilating)— 
ahnson C 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Engines (Steam, Oli, Pumping)— 
lis- Chalmers Mfg. 
Fairbanks, Morse & 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
———See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 


Extractors— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Fibre Specialties— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Finishers— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymse 
Hart Products Corp. 
. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Senneborn Bons Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
H. . Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Finishing Machinery— 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 

Flat Wall Paint— 
BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Flexible 
Vood’s Sons Ce. 

Floor 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Fluted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pressers and Overhaulers— 
outhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
aco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
teel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
Fuses — 
Chicago Fuse 
Gearing 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Company 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makere— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Generating Sets— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Coe. 
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Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 
Grinding and Polishina Machines— 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Washburn. 
ton & Burnham Machine Ce. 
oy, B. S&S. & Son Co. 


Hangers (Ball one Socket)— 
Charlies Bond Compa 
Wiliam Sellers & Ime. 
T. B. Wood's Sons 

Hangers (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
att Roller Bearing Co. 
illiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 

Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and Frames. 


Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Hoists— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Willams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Ce. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Hngineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
American Laundry Macrk‘wuery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
indigo Deing 
H. W. Butterworth Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co.. The. 
Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
National Oil Products Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Landscape Architect— 
BE. 8S. Draper. 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
‘harles Bond Company 
B. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arn Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Alleall Works, Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Kn mien Loom Works. 
Draper Corporatio 
Hopedale Mfe. Co. 
ford Co., The. 
Loom Beams and Heads— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee) Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. l. Warp Stop 5 Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 


EB. H. Jacobs g. Co. 
arland . Co. 
raton & ight Mfg. Co. 


Loom Reeds— 
Atlanta mergess & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
High Point Loom Rees & Harness Co. 
Stee) Heddle Mfg. 

Loom Supplies— 
Mharies Bond Company 
BE. BH. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


rigant 
Porke. crymser & Co. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Lubricators— 
Maicolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Lug Strape— 
Charlies Bond 
BK. H. Jacobs 


Machinery 

Pout de ‘Nemours & Co., Ine. 

W. Butterwerth & Sons 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
MarKkers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

easyrin Co. 


achines— 
Gocke faa inery & Foun Co. 
& Marble Machine 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery— 
‘ocker Machinery 4 Foundry Co. 
. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
extile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal Paint— 
_L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bilectric Co. 
estinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co. 
mill Architects— 
See Architects. 
mill Lighting— 
See Electric Lighting. 
mill Starcnes— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
las. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Co. 
Thomas Grate o. 
| White— 
du Pont de & Co., Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & C 
Monosulpho!l Oil— 
National Oil Products Co. 
Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
H S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Oilts— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co. 
N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
oil Burnere— 
Scott-Newman Ol] Burner Co. 
Oils (Hyroscopic)— 
National Of] Products Co. 
Oils (Rayon)— 
National Oil Products Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Sohps 
Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Trinod Paint Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Sitegers & Sigeere 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metais— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Picker Gearse— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Pdward R. Ladew Co 
F. Houghton & Co 
H. Jacohs Mfe. Co. 
Garland Mfe. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Picker Sticks— 
harles Bond 
Mfg. 
_ W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
ine ker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Relt Co 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allie-Chatlmers Mfe. Co 
Charlies Rond Companv 
Hvatt Roller Bearine Co 
Fafnir Rearing Co. 
T.ink-Relf Co 


rse Ch Co. 
Willian Yellers. & Co., Inc. 


Wood's, Softs 


Preparatory Machiner otton)— 

hitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Pickers and Lapperse— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine 
Pinboards— 

Washburn. 


Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 


Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
leys (Cast tron)— 
-haries Bond Company 
liers & Co., Inc. 
B. Sons Co. 
Pumpe— 
~ er Rotary Pump Co. 
s (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
s-Chalmers Mfg 
Pairben , Morse Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Press Co., Inc. 


Qujllers— 
rompton Knowles Loom Works. 
iversal indin 
hitin Machine 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co 
Receptaclies— 
Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeis— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Rin Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Rolls— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Roving Machinery— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains. 


Scales— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Scouring Powders— 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
National Products Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp 
Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Selling (estes Goods)— 


orks. 


Amory, Co. 
Curran & B 
Deering, Mil . & Co. 


W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington. Sears & Co. 


Sewing Machinee— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Machine: ; 
Shafting— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Shell Rolls— 
Washburn. 


Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Short Center Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttles— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williems Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. “‘o 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
Imperial Rayon Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Machinery— 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. offman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Slashers Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle C« 
High Point Loop. Reed & Harness C. 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton, 


Arabol Mfg. Cs. 

Arnold, Hoffmsen & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

e. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 


Seydel Chemial Co., The. 

Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

United Chem’cal Products Corp 

U. S&S. Bobbir & Shuttle Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners— 

Arnold, Ho’tman & Co., Ine. 

Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Ine. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 


Skewers— 
Daid Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S. Co. 


T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Ce. 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oi! Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Softeners (Oijl)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
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Spindle Repatrers— 
Ollins Bros. Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spools— 
—David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Cu. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Sprockets— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolls— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. 4. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stripper Cards— 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 
. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfe. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
F. Perkins & Son; Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Dryerse— 
American Moistening Co. 


Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 


Washburn. 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & arble Machine Co. 


Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Transmission Beilte— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


ransmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
illiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Tollete— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Trucks (MIill)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
T. Lane & Bros. 


Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco oducts Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Underwear Machinese— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus— 
American oistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ventilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son.. Inc. 


Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell 
T. Entwistle Co. 


Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. 4 Warp op Equipment Co. 


Warp Tyin Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 


Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Washers (Flbre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Water Wheels— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Bosson & Lane. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 


Marston, Jno. 


P. 
National Oi] Products Co. 


Jacques Wolf & C 


Seydel- Woolley 


o. 
Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 


Well DOrtilere— 


Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 


W hizzers— 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 


W inders— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Window Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wire Partitions— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. Pntwistle Co. 
Yarne— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ino. 
Yarn Presses— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
H. Lt. Seott & Co. 


ALL STEEL 


CLOTH 
PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


7? 


~ 


A: 


This Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth ess No. 
has a platen 60 


258, 
x 36 inches. Piaten 


travel of 72 inohes. 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor. 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
burgs, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, Twilis, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed. Unlimited com- 

ressing platen stroke. 
n other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
compressing platform. 
Entirely se’f contain- 


ed, requiring no ceé- 
ment foundation, pit, 


over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
40 H. P. torque. 


Write for any specia! information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 


Dept. 8. T. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
a 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
| 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Specify 
‘*UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unitep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturer: 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office ~Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, Iil. 


MORSE 
Textile Chain Drives 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA., 702 Candler Bidg., LEANS, LA., 521 Baronne St., A. M. 


Earl F. Scott & Co.; BALTIMORE, Lockett Co.: NBW YORK, N. Y., 50 
MD., 1402 Lexington Bidg.; BIRMING- Church St.: OMAHA, NEB., 727 W. O. 
HAM, ALA., Moore-Handley Hdwe. W. Bidg., D. H. Braymer ~~ uipment 
Co.; BOSTON, MASS., 141 Milk St.; Co.; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 03 Peo- 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial ples Bank Bldg.; PITTSBURGH, PA.., 
Bank Bidg.; CHICAGO, ILL., 112 W. Ww estingh« juse Bldg SAN FRANCIS- 
Adams St.: CLEVEL AND, OHIO, 421 CALIF... Monadnock Bildg.; ST. 
Engineers Bldg. : DENVER, COLO.., LOUIS, MO.. 2137 Railway Exchange 
211 Ideal Bidg.; DETROIT, MICH., Bldg.; TORONTO, 2, ONT., Canada, 
7601 Central Ave.: LOUISVILLE, KY.., 50 Front St.. B.. Strong-Scott Mfg. 
516 W. Main St., E. D. Morton Co.; Co.: WINNIPDG, MANITOBA, Can- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 Third St., ada, Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.; NEW OR- Co. 


The Line 
Wec co. 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS | 


Designed to withstand 
severe lineshaft service. 
Flanged to protect the 
workman from being 
caught on the bolt 
heads or nuts. Ma- 
chined all over to 
template, making them 
interchangeable and 
therefore easily dupli- 
cated. 


Interchangeability is a ar that has made 


THE Wos LINE 
SONS 


of Power Transmission Machinery the standard 
in so many of the country’s largest plants. Cata- 
logue on request. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 


Greenville, S. C. Cambridge, Mase. 


Motor Pulleys Flexible Couplings, Speec 
Reducers and the U. G. Automatic Ber “a> 
Contactor for Short Center Drives. fy 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Rasket 


Lane Basket users may enjoy the 
direct benefits which follow naturally 
the successful manufacturing and 
marketing of a thoroughly tried and 
standardized article for more than 25 
years in textile mills. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features 


THE STAFFORD: COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 

CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 


RAYON MACHINERY 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 


The Sipp 
Sipp Winder _ Machine Co. | 
Paterson, N. 4. | 
for | 
Makers | 

Winding Rayon 

and Also 
Fine Mercerized Silk and Rayon | 
Yarn Warpers | 


ARTIFICIAL SILK WARP SIZING MACHINES, used by leading manufacurers and recommended by 


manufacturers of artificial silk, manufactured by CHAS. B. JOHNSON, Paterson, N. J. 


SLAUGHTER 


1016 Johnston Building Southern Agent 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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